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Raptores orbis, pofiquam cuncia vaflantibus defuere terra, et mare {crut- 
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antur: fi locuples hoftis eff, avart; fi pauper, ambitioli ; quos non Oriens, 
non Occidens fatiaverit. - Soli omnlum opes atque iwopiam peri affect 


concupifeunts auferre, trucidare, rapere falfi 
ubi folitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 
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Poems on various Subjef?s. By Mrs. Grant, Laggan. 8vo. Pr. ata. 
Longman and Rees, and Hatchard, London; Mundel and Sen, 
Manners and Miller, and Conftable, Edinburgh; Brath and Reid, 


Glalgow, &c. &. 18032. 
te the days of Auguftus, as we are aflured by Horace, nething was 
JL admitted under the title of Pocms, which was nat poffeited of very 
cminent exce'lence, 
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Non homines, non dii, non conceicre colunne.” 
The col! procu@ions, however fmooth and polifhed, of mere mee 
chanic verlifiers, were carried 
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« Tn vicum vendentem thus, et odores, 
Et piper, et quiequid chartis amreitur ineptis:” 
That is, they were configned to the fhops of the grocers, perfumers, 
and tobacconifts of Rome. In the prefent age we are lefs faftidious. 
No modern language, it is truc, is better calculated than our own 
for conveying the glowing images of poetry, and clothing them ina 
rich magnificent drefs. Copious, fonorons, and energetic, in an emi; 
nent degree, and by no means deficient in harmony and eafe, it fur- 
nifhes juft and appropriate expreffion for every conception of the 
human mind, and is equally fitted to adorn every effufion of the 
mufe, from the towering epic to the plaintive clegy, and from the 
melting pathos of tragedy to the cheerful gaiety ot the focial fong. 
It can boaft, too, of a body of poetry which, for genuine and varied 
NQ. LXIV. YOL. XVI. excel- 
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excellence, is, perhaps, not equalled, and, certainly, not furpatled, by 
that of any other country in kurope. Yet much of this excellence, 

ut mult be confeffed,. is not the produGion of the prefent day. We 
are grown, it is alleged, more zealous worfhippers of the god of 
riches than of the god of verfe. A nation of merchants and manu- 
faGiurers is fuppofed to furnifh few attractions for the Mufes, who, 
fiying the buftle of bulinefs, and contemning as fordid the appetite 
for gain, love rather to retire to the fhades of folitude, and to medi- 
tate in feenes of leifure and eafe. But, whatever may be affigned 
as the caufe, the fact is indifputable, that, of late years, the Englith 
prefs has emitted, comparatively fpeaking, but few publications 
which bear the genuine marks of poetic infpiration ; fo that even me- 
discrity has, in truth, become no finall recommendation to any per- 
formance which is w ritten in verfe. ‘The ‘‘ mens divinior,”’ and the 
‘© os magna fonans,” feem both, in a great degree, to have deferted 
us, W hile the venerable ‘names of Shakefpeare and Milton, of Dry- 

den and Pope, ferve only to excite unpleafing recollections, and un- 
availing regrets. 

But there is} fay philofophers, im all human affairs, an ultimate 
point of depreffion beyon# which they cannot fink ; and from which, 
when they have attained it, they naturally, or rather neceflarily, begin 
toemerge. ‘I his ultimate point of depreflion in poetry, we trult 
that we have pailed ; and, if we were called upon to fpecity the 
period of our loweft decradation in this refpect, we fhould have little 
hefitation in referring to the time, yet frefh in the memory of many 
of our readers, w hen the dull fupidity of the Pogrry OF THE 
WOXLD was in danger of producing a total depravation of the public 
taille. At that time a knot of empty, felf-conceited fcribblers of 
either fex, with hardly an atom of genius among them, appears to 
have conceived the during defign of eftablifhing a defpotic dominion 
over the poctic al department of Britith literature. Their objeét 


fcems to have. been to found a new fchool of poetry, to the difciples 
of which all Satty was exclufively tg be confined; and likewile a 
new court of criticifm, trom the decifions of which no appeal was to 


be allowed. ‘Uhe quaiat conccits and tuneful nothings of the DeLtia 
Cruscas, the Ayna Matiipas, and Laura Mantas of that 
day, tickled our ears with molt melodions infignificance, and played 
about our fancies, like the faint corrufcations of an ignis fatuus, 
which elude the fight; and we were content, for.a while, to gaze in 
filence, uncertain what to think of fo flrange an appearance. Thefe 
pretty flowers of poely were, certainly, well fitted to attract the ad- 
mirauion of a. party of readers at all times numerous, who, provided 
they are fufficiently regaled with found, are eafily fatistied in regard 
to fenfe, and to sk Sai. Gratiano’s ‘* two grains of wheat hid in two 
buthels of chaff” would, at aiy time, be a plentiful repalt. There 
were many, however, who coniidered them as furnifhing a ver 
neagre diet; and, to fay the truths there is not, perhaps, in the hit. 
tory of letters, a more extraordinary and unaccountable phenomenon 
than 
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than the eclat which they obtained in the fafhionable world. OF 
poetical powers they difcovered no traces; and the gaudy trifles them- 
felves, as well as the publication.in the daily pages of which they fo- 
licited and gained the applaufe of thofe who ‘* wondered with a 
foolifh face of praife,” were tricked out in a dlile to which, unquef- 
tionably, there is nothing fimilar, either in our own, or in any other 
language. At length a real poet arofc, who filenced the buzz of thele 
noify chatterers, and, by the force of well-directed and molt merited 
fatire, fairly drove them off the ftage. ‘To this able writer the pub- 
lic are under very high obligations; the leaft of which, though that 
is far from being fmall, is founded on the pleafure and entertainment 
derived from the manly and chalte produGtions of his pen. He has 
contributed, in no inconfiderable degree, to check the progrefs of that 
vitiated tafte, which was corrupting tke whole current, and con- 
taminating even the very fources, of our literature. Much miferable 
trath, indeed, is ftill obtruded on us under the form of both poetry 
and profe. Of this evil we may be fuppofed, 2s Reviewers, whofe 
duty (and a mott unpleafant one it is,) requires them to labour through 
‘all fuch reading as was never read,’’ to teel the magnitude with 
peculiar fmart. It is an evil, however, from which we fee no rea- 


‘fonable profpect of being delivered ; for 


« Seribimus indo@ti doGique poemata paflim ;” 


and there will never be wanting writers in abundance incapable of 
forming a fober judgment. 





« Qoid ferre recufent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” ' 


We think, notwithftanding, that, as a literary nation, we are not, 
on the whole, at this. prefent- moment, in a {tate of decline} and, 
trom feveral fpecimens which have lately appeared, we are cncou- 
raged to hope that the genius of Englith poetry, in particular, will 
again fhine forth in its former fplendour, and claim the ancient ho- 
hours of its better days. , | ' 
On opening the publication before us, the firft thing that truck 
us was a lift ot fubfcribers fo uncommonly numerous as has feldom 
fallen under our obfervation. ‘I heir names, among whom are many 
of the unoft diftingu'thed in the united kingdom, both for talents and 
for rank, completely occupy no Jefs a {pace than two and thirty pages. 
This circumftance, our readers will eafily conceive, created in us 
rather igh expectations of the merit of a work which came to us 
with fo commanding a.recommendation ; nor have we, in fa&, we 
are happy to fay, found reafon to complain that our expeations, 
high as they were, have been greatly difappointed. Mrs. Grant's 
abilitics are, evidently, yefpectable ; aud, though impartial jultice 
will not fuffer us to demand for her the firft, or even the Good, 
place in the temple of fame, {he is clearly entitled to no inferior fla- 
tion among the favourites of the Mufe, 
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OF this lady’s intelleQual charadter, as developed in her book, the 
moft prominent feature appears to us to be GOOD SENSE; a quality 
of fuperior dignity and ule; the foundation of excellence of every 
kind; but to excellence in writing fo peculiarly indifpenfible that, 
wit! hout ‘it, nothing which is even tolerable will ever be provuced ; 
for, as a poet, who was himfelf endowed with it in an eminent de- 
gree, has rightly remarked, 


* Scribendi recté fapere eff et principium et fons.” 


Mrs. Grant appears, in general, to think, not only with fufficient 
boldnefs and ftrength, ‘but with great accuracy and juftnefs. Her 
conceptions difcover that rectitude of judgment which feizes objects 
in the particular attitude, and fhews them in the particular afpect, 
belt fuited to her purpofe. Of thefe tranfcendent and unbounded 
powets, to which the appellation of Genius is peculiarly and em- 
phatically annexed, thefe poems, indced, exhibit no extraordinary 
figns; but in livelinefs of fancy, and in tichnefs of i imagery, as well 
as of expreffion, they frequently abound. pad dilplay, too, very 
confidérable ftores of acquired knowledge, with great acutenefs of 
obfervation.’ The fair author appears to be well acquainted with ex- 
ternal natuye 5; nor doés fhe feem to have ftudied, with lefs diligent 
attention, the manners, the paffions, and the purfuits of men, with 
their important influence on the happinefs or mifery of human life. 
And if fhe is not poffeifed of thofe altonifhing faculties which fall to 
the lot but of a chofen féw; which invent and create new worlds for 
themfelves; the, certainly, manages, with dcxterity and grace, the 
materials already prepared t6 her hands, and amufes us with the ele- 
gant operations of an adlive, well-cultivated, and cemprehenfive 
mind. 

Put whilf we gladly do jnftice to Mrs. Grant’s abilities, both na- 
tural end acquired, th nparthal criticifm fets bounds to our gallantry, 
and forbids us to fpeak of her cxecution with unqualified praife. 
‘The blumithes, however, which we have obferved, are feldom to be 
found imthe turn of thought, which Is, in general, remarkably cor- 
r rect. They are chicfiy confined to the expreflion and itile. In har- 

nony fhe is not often deficient; yet fhe is not always happy in her 
choice of words, of which fone are not E nglith, and of which others 
are altogether mifap; plied; In one or two cafes, Wwe are tempted to 
fi pect, from her not underflanding their genuine import. In pla- 

ing her accents’ the is frequently wrong; and, what is fti!l more 
fh. ange, the does not always accent the fame word on the fame fy!- 
lable. Her praQice in this re {pect has, therefore, the appearance of 
being guided by caprice ; but we are perfuaded that it is the effect 
fometimes of a Viclous provincial utterance, fometimes of the {tubborn 
fiructureof herverfe. Her rhymes, though for the mott part, unexcep- 


tionable, are now and then faulty; a defe@ which, in the prefent 
day, when harihnefs and diifonance are carefully ivoided by even the 
Seme of her 

lines, 


luweit retainers of the Mufes, is not eafily excufed. 
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lines, indeed, which rhyme to the eye, can hardly be faid to rshymic 
to the ear ; and fome-ot them cannot be mude to rh) me at all, but mm 
confequence of a depraved pronunc jation, which, in mott of thefe 
cafes, we are inclined to fuppofe is the pre nunciation to the North of 
the Tweed. We are forry to be unde: the neceflity of aiding, that, 
in feveral inftances we meet with unaccountable ind glaring trant- 
ereflions of the common rules of, Eng hth grammar a fault which 
adani sof no: pology - which we certai! ly did rot soe ‘@& to fiud in 
fo accomplifhed a writer as Mrs, Grant ; anc which is.with the greater 
difficulty forgiven, becaule, as it canno ‘ »¢ puted to ignorance, We 
are forced to aferibe it to a very blam eable dys gree of overfigh t, and 
to nevlcét of frequent and correét revifal. 

The poems in this-colle€iion are in number thirty-two, which a 
all original excepting two ; and thefe are tran@arions irom the Ga ic 
or Erfe. Of the original pieces there are only wo of confiderable 
length, the greater part being occafional cffufions, and probably pro- 
duced without’ any intention, at the time when they were writicn, of 
fulmitting them’ to the public infpe€tion. ‘The firft in the book, 
which is entitled ‘THe HiGHEANDERs,” is, undoubtedly the au- 
thor’s principal performance, and fo regarded, we prefume, by her- 
felf. tis, in truth, a work of no common meri. It ts divided 
into five parts or cantos; and, together with a feiies of fenfible, well- 
written, notes, with which it is accompanied, occupies nearly,a third 
of the volume. Mrs. Grant, we know not tor what particular rea- 
fon, has not nuinbered ber lines; a pralice which, we: tralt, will 
not become general, and of which we mult exprefs our difapproba- 
tion, as, befides being attended with other difac vantages, it deprives 
us of the great convenience cf prompt and ealy reference, “Phe ob- 
ject of * T he Highlanders’ is to paint the characteriilic .habits,and 
peculia r mode ot life of that fimple and unilettered, but virtueys, 
hof{pitable, and hardy race of men who fermerly nial ted the high- 
lands of Scotland ; and to give a picture of them fuch as they were 
before the influence of thofe fiern, though highly neceffary. and bene- 
ficial, laws which were enacted in conlegucnce of the latt rebellion, 
combined with other concurring caules, had amalgamated them, in a 
great degree, with the mafs of the nation. ‘Lhis piece is, therefore, 
of the deferiptive kind, and .contains many pallages of confpicuous 
excellence, Its greateft. defect to a critical eye is want of unity ; but 
this imperfeétion, if fuch it muft be called, appears, to a cerizin ex- 
tent, unavoidable in every poem which is formed on the fame plan ; 
fo that on this account, to-cenfure the author would amount to little 
more than finding fault with her for not employing her labours on a 
fubject of a nature entirely different. Our, warm approbation of this 
able compofition gye fhall endeavour to jultify by fome beautiful quo- 

ations which cannot fail, we think, to, imprefs our readers with a 
very favourable opinion of the extent of our fair author’s poetical 
owers,. 


The firft part, or canto, is, properly {peaking, introdu@tory. The 
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opening has an air of not unpleafing, though melancholy, folemnity, 
which is greatly increafed by the interefting fituation in which the 
amiable author reprefents herfelf on her firft introdution to our ac. 
quaintance. 
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“ Tar to the North the howling tempeft drove, 
Light od’rous buds perfum’d the birchen grove, 
The primrole, iris, and the daily pied 
With bafhiful fweets bedeck’d the mountain’s fide ; 
And even from bogs with chilly moifture drown'd 
Our hardy myrtle teatter’d fragrance round : 
Nature in happier elimes ook’d freth and gay, 
And fiernly imil’d even on the banks of Spey. 
Hid from the folar beam and living breeze, 
Stretch’d on the fangnid couch of dire diicale, 

, By turns in litilefs-torpor ftretch’d I lay, 

| Or pin’d the agonizing hours away : 

How long mutt [in ttorms and ficknefs mourn? 
) Oh when will health on zephyr’s wings return? 
‘a When thall T fit upon yon green hill’s brow, 
To view trefir verdore deck the vales below? 
Ate When fhall my heart its grateful raptures bring 
ie To join the gevtetal fyinphony of fpring? 

ey No more fhall felfithvcares my foul employ, 

But the kind throb reverb’rate kindred joy : 

: Youth’s generous fervours kindle in my_mind, 
te And the wide wifh that gra{ps the human kind, 
How long thall [ in flctni$ and ficknefs mourn? 
O when will health anddight, and {pring return 2” 
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The following addrefs to Malvina, the much loved wife of the an- 
tient Caledonian bard, is happily conceived, and finely, accords with 
the fcenery and fpirit of the poem. 





“ Daughter of Toscar ! who by Lutha’s ftreams 





Oft met thy warlike fpoufe im mournful dreams: 
Matvina! come in all thy pentive charms, 
; Stretch from thy robe of mult thy fhowy arms; 


Lift thy (low-rolling eyes, whole azure beams 
So oft of old were qitench'd in forrow’s {tteams 5 
When fons of litle men an abjett race, 
Appear’d in thy departed herols’ place ; 

Tel in what fecret cave, or whiypring thade, 
Thy harp of fadly-plealing found is laid, 
(Whole plaintive tones, {o /weet to Osstan’s-ear, 
The child of forrow fil delights to heat,) © 
That my bold hand may wake its firings again, 
And teach the mountain-echoes to complain : 
While to each dutky heath, and woody dell, 
The Genius of the mountain bids farewel.”. 
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| The lines with which the fecond part commences may be con- 
i fidered as the poet’s expofition.of her fubjeét. We, therefore, quote 
RI ' them, 
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‘tf , them, partly on this account, but chiefly on account of their intrinfic : 
" excellence. =P | i 
« Come, then, explore with me each winding glen, 
Far from the noily haunts of bufy men ; \ 
Let us with fied{afi eye attentive trace 

The local habits of the Certic race; tn. 


Renown’d even in thofe old herdic times 

That live in Oss1an’s fongs and Runre rhymes; 

When ardent Valour call’d his children to: th, 

And Glory lighten’d through the beaming Nosh: | 

Whole hardy tons that twilight aye adorn, 

Like the quick {plendeursot the Boreal morn ; ) 

Fill’d with amaze and.awe the world’s dvead kings, 

And bade their eagles ftoop with flagging wings. 

Come, trace with curious fearch what lecret cave 

Fach native’s heart,with ftrong attraéiion draws, | 

Though wealth in happier lands her ftores unlock, a 
Y To cling with fervour to his native rock? 
. Why lonely mountains, dark with rullet heath, 

And ru(bing ttreams, and narrow vales, beneath 

With more delight his wand’ring eye detain, 

Than Fortn’s rich banks, or Loruian’s fertile plain: 

The many-colour’d herd, his wealth and pride, 

Like deer, through wattes extended, wand’ring wide; 

And fportive goats, a bold afpiring flock, 

High on the ridge of yon aérial rock ; 

More felf-importance to his mind impart, ' 

And fill with warmer joys hs imple heart, 


=~ 


n- Than ail the focks the fouthern thepherd pcns, 
th Or the fat herds that graze the TL.incoun fens, 
Dear to his heart thefe rocks that oft have rung 
With legends, which the Critic mule has fung’s ' 


While all. th’ attentive hamlets round admire 
The deeds gigantic of their common Sire ; 
The honeft pride thofe poble deeds impart, 
With kind contagion. flies from heart to heart. | + 
And while they hang delighted on the found, 

The ties of kindred love are doubly bound ; 

And lifping childfep, youths, and gran:ifires grey, f 
Enamoured dwell on the exalting Jay ; | 


The long-deicended. firains theig.ions, inipire, " 
To wake new raptures from the. melting lyre, 
Bid every, fympathetic bofum glow 4 
With modefi triumph, or with virtuous woe ; : 

: 


With fine emotions, rudeft {pirits xove, 

And teach at ance, to wonder and to /ove ; 
While glowing tendernefs and thought refin’d 
Exalt the {pirit of the lowly kind.” 


4 


Mrs. Grant delineates, with-much ability, and in glowing figures, | 
many of the fources of that ftong affection which attached the Scot- ihe 
I 4 tifh 7 
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tith highlanders to their bleak, but romantic; native foil. ‘The pic. 
tures of thefe which this canto exhibits are of ‘a general nature, and 
{ketched with a bold, but faithful hand. Our attention was particu. 
larly arrefted by the reprefentation of the vénerable peafant who is 
worthipped as the oracle of ‘the fimple hamlet, ** who holds his 
power,” as uur fair author expreffes it, “by the double right of fu- 
perior wifdom and experience, and is called, by way of pre-emincncee, 
n’ Dunadbyor the man.” The chare@er of this village fage is depic- 
ed in colours which, at once, recommend his ruftic dignity to every 
good and unfophilticated mind... The traits which compofe it are in- 
tantly telt to be in unifon, with nature; and they are not, as we have 
been well aifured, lefs in unifon with truth. 

Whofe worth and wifdom all the reft'admire, . 

Known to each frack where deer are wont to range, 

And vers’d ta every planetary change ; 

Why meteors glare, or Saiting comets blaze, 

And which propitious, which unlucky days; 

Directs what time'to yoke the mxiual plcugh, 

And when to feed the weekly flocks de/ow ; 

Or when the larger cattle forth to guide, 

W here frefher herbage decks the mountain’s fide. 

What dreadful judgments wait on broken vows, 

How confcjous guilt low’rs on the murderer’s brows ; 

Flow voices whifperipg through the gloomy wood, 

Or groaning caves, make known the man of blood ; 

How ficlds are blighted, er how cattle die, 

To puntth (ceret fraud or perjury : 

Or bow red lightening feath’d the vaflal’s head, 

Who thow’d the way his outlaw’d chicitain fled; 

He tells at large, —whiie every hearer’s fenle 

Is ravithed by his copivus eloquence. 

In cach debate he gives the calling vote, 

And his wite fayings oil repeat by rote. 

Much does each hamlet boaft its fage’s skill 

To draw the fevering bounds ’twixt good and ill ; 

And much indeed his knowledge is extoli’d 

In local bift’ry and tradition old. 


« In évery hamlet fome experienc’d Sire, 


In Canto III. Mrs. Grant condu&ts her highlanders to the SHEAL- 
iNG3, which are huts compofed of turf and of heath, erected in thofe 
parts of the mountains which are known {o afford the beft pafturage 
for their cattle. In thefe hutsthe whole, or a part, of each family 
fpend, every year, a confiderable portion of the {ummer months ; the 
men and boys engaged in tending the flocks and herds, the women and 
girls in various dometlic employments, particularly thofe conne&ed 
with the bufinefs of the dairy. Our fair author defcribes the sum- 
MER FLITTING, or removal to the Shealings, and gives a pleafing 
pidure of the innocent avocations and paftoral amufements which 
chear thefe folitary and humble ‘habitations. It is, as fhe fays, ‘Sa 

{cene 
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feene of vacant leisure, diverfified by mufic, poetry, and rural fports,”* 
When aviumn cummences, they return to their permanent dwellings 
in the pluins. 5 Aud here Mrs. Grant fhews her intimate knowledge 
of the fineit aud molt delicate feelings of the human heart, in a 
fhort, but elevant account of the ftruggle Which takes place, in the 
breafts ot thete children of nature, between their regret at leaving 
the fpot where they have jut been enjoying happinefs f@ pure, and 
their joy on again beholding their cottages, which fuggeft fo many 
endearing recollections, 


“ Blow cheap the pleafures of the imple mind’ 
Unknown to joys that fathion calls rehn’d, 
W hat fine, what flender, and unconicious ties, 
To hold the kind ingenuous heart, futtice ! 
The wide, wild haunts, where nature lonely reigns, 
Unwilling they forfake, to feek the plains ; 
Yet when they fee the dear familiar ipor, 
Where each defcries his lov’d, his native cot, 
Well pleas’d they hail the genius of ‘the plain, 
And joy to meet their houthold-gods again: ° 
Though penuary and ceafelels toil await, 
‘Phey refolate/y brave the fiorms of fate, 
And fee fair hope's eternal lamp dilplay 
The gloomy path that leads to endle® day.” 


In tracing the following charming: fketch of the pleafures and 
cares which accompany the ruftic labours of a people yct indepraved 
by luxury and vice, our fair poet undoubtedly dipped her pencil ia 
the fineft tints of genuine nature. | 


« Now autumn lifts her head with plenty crown'd, 

The breezes wave her yellow locks around, 

‘The purett azure decks her tky ferene, 

And mild Dejection marks her penfive mien: 

Now lonely Meditation walks abroad, 

‘Through all his bounteous works to trace her Gon: 
Now Labour plies his tatk, wath tmiliyg cheer 5 
‘To reap the produce of the ripen’d year ; 

And {portive glee, and talk, sand fecial toi, 

The patient reaper’s weary tafk beguile ; 

And fongs, according tothe reaper’s itroke, 

Britk emulation o’er the field provoke. 

The antient fwains attentive wait behind, ' 

With patient care the yellow theaves to bind ; 

Or elie with lorg-liv’d Prudence, chide the while, 
Where, lur’d by Beauty’s folt attractive {mile, 

Some vouth who plies his tafk befide the fair, 

Whole artlefs charms his fimple¢ heart enfnare, 

With fireke unequal;reaps; while on the ground . 
The broken ears are carele(s fcatter’d round. 

In vain the fond ¢enthufialt ye reprove 5 . . 

lor when did Prudence eyer,dwell with Love ? 
| Triumphant 
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Triumphant Love, who [corning Wiftom’s tales, 
Exulting fees the wile’ buconie His fools.” 


A confiderable part of the fourth Canto confifts of a pretty long 
epifade, which recites the dangerous adventures of FARQUHAR, in 
fearch of his father’s cattle, “The ftory, undoubtedly, is we'll told ; 
although we think that the amhor might: have ealily contrived to 


; 

4 

| | throw into it a fill greater portion of intereft. Farquhar, while in- 
t 


at. 


dulging in the fports of the ficld, negle&ts his charge, which is con- 
fequently furprifed, by the fudden approach of ap early winter, in 
’ thofe dreary and extenfive mountainous waftes with which that coun- 
\ try aboutils. Upon his teturh to the paternal -toof, he receives a 
a fevere'and ftern reprimand, Which determines the high-fpirited youth 
iy to recover the wznderers, or perith in the attempt. ‘* It is aftoniih- 
) ing,” fays Mrs. Grant, in @ note, * how cheap’a highlander fets his 
ia life, when his cattle are at flake; yet ‘it would not fquare with their 
| notions of morality. to run the fame rifk for an equivalent fum of 
Hh i money.” Fatquharfets tout ’on the: perilous expedition, and tra- 
i verfes the Cornyarie, aifteep and’ almoft inacceflible mountain of 
; morte than twenty miles invextent, where haplefs travellers, in ftormy 
weather, can hardly fail to lofe their way, and! are’ not unfrequently 
frozen to death. In, the bofom of the mountains jis the Coxry, a 
kind of circular cavity er bafan, in which, during winter, the winds 
whirl round with amazing velocity and force, Vheir violent eddics 
were, in the Juper(titious imagination.of the neighbouring peafants, 
attributed to the agency of ‘a Yerritic fpirit, by whom the Corry was 
fuppofed to be inhabited. “TPhefe obfervations will enable our readers 
to comprehend the merit of the following lines, which, in our opinion, 
are uncommonly foblime.| | 














« Now wide and wiki the dreary profpe&-thews, 
Where fiars with ghummenny light illame the inows, 
‘Thro’ tleecy clouds a dubious lalire {pread, 

Where Corryaric rears bis lotiy bead. 








Deep at his ieet the difma! Corry lies, } 
Where dwells a {pirit, hid fhom human, eyes, 
Whole magic art the jatal blait unties< f 











The fatal b'ali, incetlant whisling, round, 

With horror fills the. cavity proiound ; 

The Damon, in the whirling drift difguis’d, 

Has oft th’ unweeting ftranget here furpriz’d ; 
And many a grave is feen ‘with fox-glove erown’d, 
When (pring appears with dewy locks anmbound ; 
And many aplainuve ghottlad fancy torms, 

And hears their hollow. fhartck amudit the s#iorms. 
Here Varquhar peus'd, Wwek’d back, and ibaddering faw 
iis faithful dog firtt, jhnmk in ulentawe, 

‘Then howling, Wewbihng, Ry wath quiken’d pace, 
ih ‘To warn his matter irom_the fatal place. 
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not forfake him. He is fupported by thofe feelings of religious confi- 
dence which, in fuch fituations, fo naturally {pring up im every inno- 
cent bofom, and refolves to rely on the fatherly prote@ion of that 
Almighty Being who 

“ Rides on the whirlwind, cand direds the fiorm.” 


For our amiable author, (to her high commendation be it recorded), 
very different indeed from many of her degenerate and “ uniex'd” 
fifters ot the day, to talents and refpectadle literary attataments Joins 
principles and fentiments of the purcit picty and virtue; the brightcit 
ornaments, beyond all controverfy, of the female. charaQer :—orna- 
ments, in truth, fo effengially requifite to render, women objects of re- 
fpedt and love, that no beauties of perfor, and, no accomplahments of 
mind can, in any rank of life, atone forthe want of them. On the 
contrary, the absence of thele.engaging qualities, fo peewliarly attrac- 
tive in feminine forms, will always make men of delicacy and fenfe, 
not to meition coniiderations of Auperior importance, regard-the difci- 
ples of philosophiim and vice, the WoLLsTongsCcRoFTs and WiL- 
LIAMSEs of the age, with all theiy pretenfions to maiculine ttrengwh, 
and energy of foul, as monfters belying their appearance and (ex, tated 
only to excite averfion and difguft. But, to proceed with Faiqular; 


« Shall I too-fly,” he cried, “ or truft the Pow’r 
Who guards us in the dark and filent hour? 
From whom counnitlion’d blatts-have leave to fly, 
Or tleep withm the curtains of the tky.? 

Strong in-bis firength, thete horrors I explore ; 
By him protected, Farquhar fears no more.” 
His plaid im ample folds around him cas, 
The vent’rous youth alcends thé tteep in haste ; 
Loud from the Corry’s depth arofe the wind, 
Unmov’d he heard the yelling blait behind ; 
And flying from the grim purtuit of dearh, 
No backward look. retrac’d the dangerous fath. 
Now high above the rolling clouds he goes, 
Where clearer tlar-light brighten whiter fitows ; 
' Sublime on Corryaric’s height he fieod, 
And ail the wide horizon wond’ring view’d, 
Through the pure air, where vifion unconfin’d 
Still ranges like the quick creative mind. 


Perceiving, in the morning, the bloody footfeps of a fox, who, as 
no fheep could then be wandering at large, he knew muft have ob- 
tained his prey in the neighbourhood of fome human dwelling, Far- 


quhar traces them backwards, till, lofing the track, and overcome by’ 


hunger, cold, and fatigue, he turns afide to feek fhelter in a thicket 
of holly. There he finds the lovely and gentle Moraic, who, tired 
in ufelefs fearch of the ewe which had been carried off by the fox, had, 
with a fimilar view, repaired to the fame fpot. After mutual furprife 
and courteous falutations, the following converfation takes place be- 


tween the youthful frangers, Farquhar afks, 
* But 
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¢ But whgt are they who leave thole toils feyere 
‘To fimale fofinels and to aide: n fear? 


tl 
Dauzliter of Beatity, fay, What Heart of fone b 
Could bid thee trace thote {thefe} frozen wilds alone?” 
Hatt thou not heard,” the famtiy faid, thro’ fighs, 
The big tears tremblingom her lovely eyes, 
** How. fo alert the Sruant’s antientcla Peas 
To Moi’: ages wilds a Vf uthful hero camer* f 
- "To j jom his caufe, tm ams) kindred ro‘e, I 


And while they pour ferce vengeance on his focs, 

Forlorn and fad we tend their wonted eare, 

And manly toils ard dangers wont to bear ; 

wie me our mother anaious tends the flocks, 

bo andre, pentive, fhakes his filv’ty locks, 
“Whilesgloomy preseges Nis mind engage, 
“The die e of forefiyht, or the dream ‘of age. 

But come, however fate decides our lot, 


And banith cold and hunger, in our cot.” 


Farquhar, who had already fo many fttong reafons to wifh for ‘o 
kind an invitatic mn, has now a very powerful additional motive for ace 

cepting it :* for our Readers, we iraft, will not pay our young High- 
lander fo bad a compliment'as to fuppofe him inienfible to the inZu- 
ence of beauty, or the {weet fenfations of love. 





« The pitying maid, impatient, haltes before ; 
Again, with wonder, Farqubar views her o'er; 
Her auburn locks wit? aBure fillet bound, 

Her {nowy neck, luxuriant, fhaded roun fe 
Hed fome fair hu nirgis of the times»ol old, 
me ' 


hom, wraptin vil ON, xilted feers behold : 
So Farquhar, wond'iing, fees the lovely form, 


Smooth glids ng, li git lum thro’ the thick’ hing florm. 


Conducted, by the tender-hearted Moraig, to the cottage, he 
treated with al the honours of rural hofpitality, and becomes deeply 
enamoured of his lovely conductrefs, But, his cattle being found, he 
is under the neceffity of returning home. The idea of parting wring 
his heart ; but the impofidil ty of cor wveying the cbjects of his fearch 
over mountains end precipices cavered with fnow, obiiges him to leave 

them, for the reft of the winter, in the part of the country where they 
were; a circumftance which confoles him with the cheering profpect, 

and furnithes him with’a fair occifion, of revifiting his new friends in 
the ba. ing. Spring, at lengthy arrives, and - 


« Now all the North. grew bright with hoftile arms, 
From every hilt te! ‘aund the loud alarms, 
Andrameor tells, ty thrill difeordant tones, 

O: vanquih’d monarchs, and of tottering thrones.” 
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It was in Moidart that Wie Priner; who made the raf) attempt in 
J745, which proved fo fatal fo his followers, firit fet up his flandard.” 
Farquhar 
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Farquhar haftily fets out for the Uwelling of his loveg but, by this 
time, the country is involved in one tiniver{al ruin, occafioned by the 
barbarous raveges of War, 


« From every, fide the {moeky, colunns rife, 
And favage thouts ave, heard, and doleful cries. 


Farqubar, diftraed by thefe difmal fcenes, again betakes himéelf 
to the friendly thicket where he firit had the happune(s of meeting his 
Moraig. But 


“ Her grandfire there, deep forrowing on the ground, 
With haggard looks, in Glent, woe he fonds” »' 


He eagerly i inquires the’ fate of Moraig and her mother ; whether 
they had come into the power of the victorious, foldicrs, br Jefe the 
country. To his inquiry the old man returns thisjaffecting anfwer : 


© Say where, my fon, can helplets females go ? 
A happier land than this they ne’er can know. 
T hey make their bed beneath th’ inclement tky, 
And meet with forrow wherefpe’er they tly. 
Deep in yon fecret glen, within whofe thades, [thofe fhades} 
Whofe privacy no hottile ftep inv rades 
Where your loft fieers avoid the wie: y blalt, 
They reft conceal’d ull this dread hout be pait. 
My fons, with blood deform ‘dy, and faint with wourds, 
Laft night came from Culloden’s tatal dounds, 
And thel!te; ina neighb’ ripg vave, while L 
The approach of danger here attead to {py.” 


Farquhar here can no longer conceal the {trong emotions of his 
foul, which break out in the following beautiful lines. 


« Come, father, hafie to quit this fcevue of woe ; 
birit to the cave to feck the Warriors go; 
‘Phen let us fy to, Moraig’s fecret gien, 
And fiun the blood-Rain’ ‘d haunts of impious men. 
‘Luco’ dark Gienmurky’s woods L know a way, 
dips rs ious to the fearching eye of day, 
Thro’ that lone path your fecret tie ps Fil gui ide, 
Where plenty dwells on Mae‘thie’s grally tide. 
Beneaih my father’s roof fay only do 

hall to the aged pair a daughter Arove, 
Their ancient hi Ie tho’ dettin’d thus to leave, 
Let ot my gentic Mora’g’s kindred grieve : 
E.ndear’d by ties o f fynpathy divine, 
Henceforth be gentle Moraig’ $ kindred mine.” 


This generous and affectionate propofal is accepted ; and the cpifode 
thus happily concludes ; 


‘© The wounded warriors, and the forrowing fage, 
Now fought the darling comforts of their age. 

‘hro’ tears the matron views her Io: or mate ; : 

And al! their various tales of woe relate 
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126 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
* ; {To gois@onger, but *tisdeath to flayis- « 
2, , deneath the moon’s wait beams they take their way. 

* With Heaven their trud, and Farquhar fo: their guide; 
They reach the winding Maefhie’s peaceful fide. 
There, cheer’d by welcome, footh'd be grateful love, 
They build their liemble'dwelling in the grove.” 


A confiderable part of Canto V. is employed in delineatinz the ad- 
ventures and efcapes of the unhappy Prince Cuarctes Epwarp 
STUART, whofe ftory refembles more a romance than a wel! authern- 
ticated feries of real faGs. “The fortunes of foré'of his moft faithrul 
adherents are fuecefsfully interwoven with the warrative of his own. 
The author. celebratesy im appropriate ftraims, the difinterefted and un- 


fhaken fidclity of the poor Highlanders, among whom not an indivi- | 


dual was found bafe enough, for the high reward of 30,000!, a fum 
which to them muft have appe#red enormous, to betray into the hands 
of his blood-thirfty enemies, the fon of him whom they con{cientioufly 
regarded as their rightful king. ‘The well-known anecdote of the 
three outlawed brothers, who lived by committing inceflant depreda- 
tions cn the property ofall the natives in their neighbourhood, and 
who, in their gloomy fequeftered retreat in the woods of Glenniorifton, 
afforded,. for a time, that protection to the Prince which, perhaps, he 
could have found in no other place, is told in a natura! and affecting 
manner. An elegant tribute of highly merited refpect is paid to the 
memory of Capt. MacKenzig, who offered himfelf a voluntary facri- 
fice to fave a life much dearer to bim than hisown. The fate of this 
generous and interefting young man is circumftantially related by 
Wirs. Grant, ina note, which.we fhall copy entire. Ic is written in a 
itite of the pureft good tafte, and will convinge our Readers that this 
fady has talents which are equally qualified to excel in poetry and in 
prole. 


“ Captain MacKenzie, whofe Chrifiian name and fimily have ecaped 
the author’s memory, was a citizen of Edinburgh, . His chasacier was amia- 
ble, his manoers uncommonly gentle, and his appearance prepotictling. He 
‘was jult about the Prince’s aye, and had a firung, but bandiome, refem- 
biance to him; he was yreatly attached to the Prince, and the only one of 
his Scots [Scvich or Scottiib] adherents, it is faid, with whom he imdulged 
a familiar intimacy; for his cheerfulnels covered a_great degree of relerve, 
probably occationed by his having been bred in- the habit of fulpeéting and 
avoxling fo many. Captain MacKenzie had been {0 alive, and wasto well 
known, that be was conleious he. had little Chance for his life if taken.— 
While the Prince dwelt fafely with the thieves, this unhappy youth was 
wandering about near Fort Auguftus, with a {mall party of the defeated 
army. ekhe whole cousttry in that vicinity had partieset Rhogetifi diiperied 
throught, dbpeathing mupine and flanghtet; but their eagerme!s to appre- 
hend (he Prince, for whom fo high @ teward was offered, atlorded the 
meais ol eicape to jeyeralof the lower clafs.;,. Captain MacKenzie, and his 
followars, however, were-overtaken by alarge party of enemies ; fome of 
them fled at the firii fight of their purfuers, ‘while others threw down theif 
aims, ii hypes of mercy. The Captain, by their eagernefs to take ha 
auve, 
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alive, underfioad [that] they miftook him for his. matier; he food on the 
defeniive"with all the objiinacy of detpairs this onetirmed their conjectures, 
and they fhot hun. to make fare of the reward (i his head. He cried out, 
expiring, “ Villains, you have, kill’d your 'Prinee!” hoping, no doabt, to 
 jlacken their purluit aller him whom he perfonaied. His heal was cut off 
and brought in triumph te the camp, where there were, great rejoicings on 
the eccation, till tome priloners, who kuew Captain MacKenzie, recog- 
nized his head.” 


Oh ! for the genius of Homer taimmortalize this gallant Loyalift! 

From this part of the Poem we could prefent our readers with many 
extracts of ftriking merit ; extrads which would, at once, excite their 
fenfibility, and gratify their tafte ; but we muft not exceed. The fo- 
hileguy, however, which. the ill-ftarred Prince is fuppofed,to utter, in 
his pailaze from the continent of Scotland to the Weiftern Iles, is, fo, 
juited to his circumftances, and fo exprefive. of poignant, but digmi- 
fied, grief, that we cannot prevail with ourlelves to omit it, 


« Now foft and flow they raife the cautious oar ; 
And quit with filent care the dangerous hore : 
Low in their hollow caves the loud winds ileep, 
And refit aad darknefs broaded o’et the deep: 

Far out to fea they fieer’d to foun their fees, 

Till, deck’d with orient red, the morn arale; 
Then thus the,Prince: “Thou radiant orb of light, 
At whofe firft {mile recede the fltades of night! 
When {rom the facred Fait thy beams arile, 

A flood of glory brightens all the fhies: 

The conftellations fade before thy fight, 

And Ocean rolls his thonfand waves in light ; 
Yet fhall not even thy greatuefs 10! tema ; 

Even thou thalt fink beneath the Weftern main, 
And leave the darkea’d carth to mourn thy beams m vain! 
Like thee, in beauty, power, and. iplenduur dreit, 
Our royal lineage fway’d lupreme the Wea ; 
With awful trident ral’d the circling tea, 

And quench’d the light of leer ftars, like thee : 
Like thee, in dint eclipfe conceal’d trom fight, 
We tink, or vanifh in the fhades of night. 

The circling hours fall thy bright beams reffore, 
And bid freih morn hes roles firew once more; 
But we, alas! inglorigus from our fhies 

Are hurl’d to depths profound, no more to fife. 
In vain our vanith’d glories we deplore ; 

Por fate imperious cries—Relurn no more,” 


Of ali the perfons who contributed \to: the fafety of Charles, our 
author’s favourite is FLoRA MACDONALD, a woman Wholts praife 
can never die while fanhfulareachment; forrituce, prudente, atd pre- 
fence of mind, are confidered as eftimable qualities. Amortig all the 
diftinguifhed females, indeed, whom hiftory points out as déing Bonour 
to their ex, we know not one that could, with nie aet 
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to Flora Macdonald. Mrs. Grant deicribes her firft meeting @ith the 
Prince, ber ingenious contrivance to favour his efcape, her apprehen- 
; fron and removal to London for trial, her releale, return to her native 
/ ifland of Sky, marriage, and fubfequent emigration with her hufband 
‘ to Ametrica. The recovery of her liberty is here aferibed tu a circum. 
fiance which is new to us, but which Mrs. Grant adirms to have really 
happened, and which reflects great honour on George ihe Secon d.— 
So remarkable, on her examination, was the modsit, but firm, dil- 
creuon of her anfwers, that bis Majefty, co whom they were report:d, 
prefied a defire to converfe with her, © At this important interview 
the following fcene is {uppofed to pafs, in which both the parties fut- 
tain their charaGters with great propriety. The Kiug addreiics the 
prifoner thus : : 
“ Prefumptuous damfel, fay, what fecret caufe 

Has made thee dare the rigour of our laws? 

When thus an outlaw’d tratior fought the fhore, 

To fiain our peaceful realm with native gore, 

Did irantic love, or rath ambition, fay, 
EL ‘Po treaton’s paths delude thee thus away ? 
ci a That iorteit hfe thy folly bade thee fave . 
ee For thee now opens an untimely grave.” 
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The Lady’s reply difcovers fingular dignity and greatnefs of mind. 


“ Dread Sir,” the*maid replied, in humble guife, 
With truth’s pure fpirit brightening in her eyes, 
in ** No motive bale my fearlefs mind could move, 
aa 4. Nor mad ambition nor prefamptuous /ow ; 
My kindred, peacefal fubje@s to your reigp, 
Againft your power have drawn no fword in vain: 
Yet thro’ the years our country’s records trace, 
Our anceflors obey’d the exi?d race ; 
And when they yielded to the frown of fate, — 
We mourn’d their hopeleis fall from regal fate, 
To loyalty, by pious precepts led, 
We ever facred he'd th’ anointed head: 
And thought each branch of that long-hallow’d line 
A partial tharer of the right divine. 
But, if the mighty hand that rules the ball, 
And bids the heirs of empire rite or fall, 
‘Toe vou, dread Sire, the bitter cup had given, 
From regal pomp to wretched exile driven ; 
ifcatt a fuppliant on my native plain, 
Xou never ihould have tought my aid in vain : 


‘ posed Stu ax Prince have ever faid, 
‘Weacherous Frora royal blood betray’d.” 

4 * The thoughtful Monarch, pawfing, view'd thc far, 

Ber Ghatien’d graces, and feigeibebes :. 
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Card’s*Revolutions of Ruffia. 


And with blind rage, unknowing torelent, 
Involves the guillyand thednnocent,. 

He bids the judge the guilele!s maid releafe, 
And let her feek her native ilean peace. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Hiftory of the Revolutions of Ruffia, to the Acceffion of Catharine the 


Firjl 5 inctuding a concife Review of the Manners and Cufloms’ of the 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries... By Henry Card, A, B. Pem- 
broke Wollege, Oxony 8vo...10s. 6d. Longman and Rees, 1802. 
HE political importance attained by Ruffia, in Europe, during 
the eighteenth. century, has. made that empire a fubject of lite- 


rary refearch to other nations, and feveral ufetul works, under,an hif- 
torical form, have been publifhed by different, Britith authors, The 
writer before us having turned his attention to, the affairs of Ruffia, 


“is, (he informs us) induced«to think, and conclude, that a nagrative 
of her memorable tranfactions, under the name of revolutions, ‘might 


excite {ome curiofity; which would be but faintly kept alive, if he 
entere too minutely on the details of a hiftory, aboundingwith events 
of too aupifyrm a complexion to be always interefting, In the exequ- 
tio. of his tafk he has confulted the hiftories of Levefque, and of his 


rival Le Clerc, and alfo every other literary: chdn fel’ withia his reach.” 

'| che ninth century Ruffian hiftory was lithe known: from that 
time an air of veracity ateends their chronitles. ‘Novgorod was ori- 
gui ally a republican (tate, but Rurik, a neighbouring chieftain, be- 
came the founder of a dynafty, which reigned feven hundred” years. 
This was the firft revolution of Ruffia. Rurik poffeffed great mili- 
tary talents, but all the cruelty of a,barbarian. Soon after the death 
of that Prince there was a difputed fucceffion, and the brother of Ru- 
rik fucceeded to the goyerament in preference, tp. the fon. _In th¢,courfe 
of the tenth century Ruffia was much, engaged in war with the Empe- 
ror of Couftantinople, but the'Princes,embraced, the Chriffian reli- 
gion, and that faith was finally eftablifhed in Ruffia—and, this is the 
fecond revolution mentioned by our author. . Thence {prung civiliza- 
tion ; the progrefs of whieh, froni-true religion, our author illuftrates 
in the following paflage, comprehending a’contraft with the practical 
refult of the heathen philofophy. : ‘ 


“ Among the moft difiinguithed writers of antiquity, on the fentiments 
and morals of mankind,+theie moft profefled admirers cannot affirm that the 
majority of the people were made. more virtuous by the ck {s pt their 
demontirations, or by the utility of theig axioms, , We may adimin inge- 
nuity of their abftrufe {fpeculations; the dexterous fabrication of their lyf- 
tems; their abftraét reafonings of the nature’ of mora} actions #bit after this 
web of incoherence is unravelled; We Wiscovér no firm position Mai eABstinctly 
marks the boundaries of our duty towards Godand mam; or teaches: het to be 
Lieve in the immortality of the seul. Whereas the religiow’o when 
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130 | ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


disfigured by the wildefi lineaments of fanaticifm, has a vifible tendency te 
promote our mental reformation. Its precepts of morality, its directions of 
our daily condaét, are fitted to the meanett apprehenfion; thort, inftruCtive, 
piain, and irrefragable. In fo clear and fimple a manner is (are) every truth, 
rule, duty, and practice, unfolded and illuftrated, that none can mittake 
their meaning, except thofe who do not with, or dare not feek them.— 
Whilft thefe precepts alfo, which thus open the avenues to gradual civiliza- 
tion, which exalt the human heart to the higheft fate of periedion, are ren- 
dered equally practicable in every age or country. This momentous period, 
therefore, may not only be ranked as the era of Ruffian Chrittianity, but as 
the commencement of Ruffian civilization. Two events which cannot be 
viewed with {upine indifference, when it is refleéted, that on them are 
hinged the future and temporary felicity of fo many millions of fouls.” 


But the progreffive effects of Chriftianity were arrefted by the in- 
road of the Tartars, of whofe manners, cuftoms,. and character, our 
author gives a fhort, but well written, account. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century this irruption took place, After various con- 
tefts the Tartars * were triumphant, and defolate@ Ruffia. They did 
not, however, long remain in that country, but retired beyond the 
Wolga. A Riccaid tavation foon after took place, and again defolated 
the country. ‘The Swedes and Poles took advantage of the diftrefles of 
Ruffia. Freth bodies of Tartars arriving reduced the country to flavery 
—and this was the third revolution. The flavery of the Ruffians lafted 
for more than two centuri¢;, when Ivan Vofiilievitz afcended the 
throne. ‘This Prince, a man of great vigour, of ability, though 
mingled with the barbarity of his age and country, after a Jong feries 
of conflicts at lait fucceeded in emancipating his people from depen- 
dence on the Tartars. His fon and fucceflor Vaffili attempted to come 
plete the independence of Ruffia, but did not entirely fucceed. The 
final overthrow of the Tastars was referved for Ivan Vafiilievitz II. 
who entirely deftroyed the ‘Tartar kingdom of Aftracan, and alfo 
triumphed over the Poles, ‘This Prince commenced an intercourfe 
with the more civilized parts of Europe, and was defirous of intro- 
ducing fome degree of refinement, but the people were totally unfit 
for the reception of the propofed improvements. With great ftrength 
of mind he joined hypocrify and cruelty; he pretended to renounce the 
fovereign dignity, but really retained defpotic fway, and continued his 
eruelties, “Phe object of this pretence is not clearly explained by the 
hiftorian. Refuming his authority, he exerted it in the moft hor- 
rid cruelty, efpecially againft Novgorod, in which there were fome 
citizens who had holden a traitorous correfpondence with his enemies, 
The cruelties afcribed to-him would have been hardly credible twenty 

years ago ; but our ideas of the credibility of human enormity are 
changed finé@the commencement of the French Revolution. The 
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* Our author uniformly calls the Tartars Tatars, and we do not find any: 


reafon for this orthography, 
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Card’s Revolutions of Ruffia. 13! 


hiftory of this Prince our author clofes with a fummary of his'charace 
ter, well drawn as far as applies to the (ubject himfelf, but accom- 

ied by aflimilations to other Princes that appear to us fanciful.— 
We can fee no refemblance between him and William the Conqueror, 
unlefs that they were able and arbitrary, which is not fufficiently par- 
ticular for comparifon. One obfervation is very unneceflary, if not 
unintelligible. ‘* When,” fays the author, ‘* we confider this mon- 


ftrous tyranny, the wildelt pyrrboni/m cannot record his name as a ~ 


bright example of moderation, clemency, and juftice.” If the author 
means that it would be extravagant folly to confider monftrous Rios 
as a bright example of clemency, moderation, and juftice, there needs 
no ghoft to tell us that; if that be not his meaning we do not*undere 
ftand it, and if it be, we cannot admire the propriety of his term 7h 
thonifm, which fignifies fcepticifm and not credulity, The firft 
grand object in the mifcellaneous tranfactions of this reign is, the con- 
queft of Siberia; from whofe veins flow the ftreams of endlefs wealth 
initothe heart of the Ruffian empire. 


“ To enumerate,” he fays, “ fome of the principal productions of this 
Peru of Ruflia, will be no great aberration from the delign of this work.— 
This country, which boafts of rich furs, now refuied to the ret of the earth, 
fhuts up in her icy entrails the dead bodies of clephants, whofe teeth alone 
form a valuable branch of trade. _ Prodigal in fupplying the pleaiure of ava- 
rice from her gold and _filver mines, ihe abounds in metals more ufetul, 
though lefs dear, to her greedy maiiers. Content with her own precious 
ftones, the does not envy the brilliant congelations of the Eaft; and did'the 
le(s munificent hand of Nature deprive her of (uch countlefs treafures, this 
allotted refidence of exiles would {till be fufficiently rich by the fertility of 
her fouthern lands, by the Jabour of the peafants, by the variety of game 
which haunt her {pacious plains and forefts, and by the multitude of fifh 
which load her rivers. But thefe are not all the beneficial confequences that 
ptoceed from the difcovery of her fruitful foil; the opened a profitable road 
to her pofleffors into the remote empire of China, and Ruflia now ex- 
changes her precious Siberian furs for the filk, cotton, tea, rice, and toys 
of China, at the town of Kiachta, the centre of Ruilian and Chinele com- 
merce.” 


Our author alfo mentions a few inftances from his code of jurifpru« 
dence. The firft article is, ** a man under an accuiation of havin 
fet fire to a houfe, of theft, or murder, mutt always juftify himfelf by 
arms.” Another article is, ** That the teftimony of every nebleman 
fhal] have more weight than that of fix perfons of a mean fituation in 
life.” The author employs arguments to prove that fuch laws are 
not wife and equitable ; he might have {pared himtelf the trouble, as 
no one would ever think of denying his pofition. Indeed, with a 
laudable eagernefs to inftruct his readers as much as Die, he fre- 
quently demonftrates what is very obvious, Commerce greatly in- 
crealed under this Prince, cherifhed and promoted by their new ine 
tercourfe opened with England, The vifit of Chancellor at the court 
Of Ruffia is very well told, as it bad been very well told before in 
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‘Hackleyt’s voyages. Much greater advances had been made in work, 


ing mines than other hiftorians allow. Literature and the arts were 
at a very low ebb at this time, and though the Prince was defirous of 
promoting learning, yet, from the government of the country, and 
the character of the people, the advances were very inconfiderable, 
Ivan was fucceeded by his fon Fedor, whofe imbecile conftitution was il] 
calculated to fuftain with credit all the honours and labours of a great 
empire : and his impotence of mind was equal to the weaknefs of his 
bas: his favourite recreation confifted in difputing with the fervants 
of the Church, the glory of giving melody to the bells. So feeble 
Prince, was obliged to delegate his power to others : the chief ma- 
nager was Boris, brother-in-law to Fedor, who, on the death of that 
Pi ince without iffue, was exalted to the throne. The lawful heir to 
the throne was Demetrius; him Boris caufed to be murdered; and 
thus ended the race of Rurik, ‘The ufurper Boris difplayed confide- 
rable ability, but exercifed fanguinary cruelty. The fucceeding part 


of Boris’s hiftory is fo much detached and broken that we have {ome 


difficulty in finding the thread of the ftory: there is fuch a croffing 


and joftling of fa&ts and agents as is very inconfiftent with the pur- . 


oe of confpicuous hiftory. After wading through page after page, 
ftiflavfki, Wiefnovittki, and heaven knows how many barbarous 


names, we find that an impottor (like Perkin Warbeck of England) » 


pretended to be Demetrius, the lawful prince, and caufed great dif- 
ae to the ufurper. * Fedor fucceeded his father Boris, and the 
falfe Demetrius continued to diflurb the ufurped throne, and, at 
Jength, fuceeeded in depofing Fedor. This impoftor became fove- 
reign of Ruffia. During his time the Poles, who had been his chief 


gppporters, acquired very great influence, and the people of Ruflia 
r 


e their fupremacy with great impatience. A confpiracy took 
place, and Demetrius was murdered. From this time a period of 
feven years elapfed in anarchy. “Two new impoftors fprang up, and 
bloodihed and devaftation prevailed. The Swedes and Poles fo- 
mented the difturbances, but the Ruffians felt the necefflity of refturing 
the public order and tranquillity by the choice of a fovereign, and the 
eftates aflembled at Mofcow with this patriotic defign. 


« The National Affembly (fays our author) was at firft tumultuous and 
unmanageable: their late cadnalag difturbances had diffufed fuch a fpirit of 
uile, felf-intereft, and contradiétion, into the breafis of the members, that 
it required fome time to rever’e thefe pernicious principles, and to eftablith 
ace, order, and reafon. At length Michael Fedorovitz, of the houfe of 
parte a youth of fixteen, and a native of Ruflia, though of Pruffian 
extraction, was called from the convent to afcend the long vacant throne, 
by the unaiees confent of this auguft aflembly.” 


Havin ‘brought the hiftory to the eftablifhment of the houfe of 
Rnanoke he proceeds to a review of the manners and cuftoms of the 
fixteenth and feventeenth centuriés, “Throughout the work there is 


confiderable pompofity of di€tion, not always fupported by the acre 
: . * . a 
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of the materials. This differtation has its full fhare of inflated Jan- 
ey , which rather fhrouds than illuftrates the author’s meaning ; 
but his narrative and obfervations, when we get at them, though not 
very profound, are deferving of attention.. One mode of introducin 
the accounts of this author is, as we have feen, to ftate that a thing 
is not its contrary; for inftance, that black is not white, and dark- 
nefs not light. ‘* The rigid moralift,” he fays, ** who delights. to, 
inveigh againft all the refinements of life, and to call them by the 
hateful name of luxury, will find no fcope for his favourite topic in 
the habitations of the ancient Ruffians.”” He may well fay that. In 
the conftrution of their edifices they paid no regard to ornament, 
and very little to convenience. On the outfide of their miferable 
dwellings was fixed a fmall ladder, by which they afcended their do- 
mettic apartments ; they had no beds, the walls of their chambers 
were furrounded with benches, which anfwered the double purpofes 
of feats and beds; but during the feverity of winter they flept on 
their {toves—fuch a people certainly could not be charged with }ux- 
ury in their mode of habitation. Our author on the fubje& of beds 


_ obferves, that in a civilized community a bed is a neceflary accom- 


modation for both fexes. From his mode of expreifion, not precifely 
comprehending the propofed amount of the accommodation, we fhall 
not enter into a difcuflion how far it is or is not neceflary. The 
Ruffians were very jealous of their women ; neverthelefs, the laws 
of Ruffian courtefy fanétioned the refpeétful freedom (as our author 
phrafes it) of a kifs on the mouth. Our author next makes a gene- 
ral reflection to which we moft heartily fubfcribe, that in civilized 
focieties women are better treated than in uncivilized. ‘This faga- 
cious and profound remark is introductory to the treatment of Ruflian 
wives. The fubje& in queftion calls forth the author’s thoughts and 
fentiments on love and marriage, which, like moft of his other ob- 
fervations, are indifputably true. He farther has difcovered that 
beafts of prey have an inftin&tive fondnefs for their infant progeny, 
while more enlightened man cherifhes his offspring from the double 
force of nature and of reafon. The facts that are related in the 
midft of this philofophy are, that hufbands have the power of life 
and death over their children. "With his ufual undeniable juftnefs 
of obfervation our author tells us, that a work requiring ftriking en- 
largement of mind, or remarkable mechanical fkill, can rarely be ac- 
complifhed but by an enlarged head and fkilful hands. We admit 
that the exceptions to the produétion of efforts, without the exiftence 


of caufes, muft be rare. We much admire the caution with which * 


he ftates fome of his propofitions. Commerce is generally allowed 
to be highly irftrumental to the greatnefs of a ftate andthe happinefs 
of its fubjeéts. But from thefe premifes the conclufi@m is decorated 
with fuch rhetorical fplendour as muft dazzle if it do not afford 
light ; a wife monarch, therefore, will never debar his adventurous 
fons from feeling, in acertain degree, the vivifying rays of royal 
illumination ; ‘* really a founding period!” but to come tothe fenfe, 
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* 


commerce, being encouraged by the fovereign at this time, was flou. 
rifhing in Ruffia, Proceeding to agriculture our author ju//y remarks, 
that peafants in a ftate of flavery have not the fame motives to ex. 
ertion as when they enjoy liberty and property. The fervitude of 
the Ruffian bodrs obftru&ed agriculture. One day in feven, how- 
ever, they might work for themfelvs, ** but the hardfhips (fays our 
author) of their dependent ftate, could be alleviated by a continual 
change of mafters, by the liberty of Sarg the cities to employ 
themfelves in domeftic duties, or by the free choice of applying their 
labours to any undertakings in which they were moft likely to fuc- 
ceed.” We do not from the author exactly comprehend the amount 
of this alleviation. We find, however, that it did not laft, and that 
the predial fervants were reduced to the loweft ftate of bondage. In 
_ this differtation our author thinks it incumbent upon him to begin 
almoft every new paragraph with a refleGlion that wears the garb of 
philofophy, and if in thefe maxims we do not find much novelty, 
we, at leaft, find undeniable truth; for inftance, no found political 
reafoner will queftion the following theorem. ‘* A wife government 
will alike endeavour to communicate her proteétion to the greateft 
and the meaneft of her fubjeéts.” The legiflature of Ruffia afforded 
protection to hired fervants, and in cafe of difputes between them 
and their mafters, jultice was adminiftered. We with he had been 
more particular on this fubject in explaining the nature and procefs 
of that juftice, and he might have {pared himfelf the trouble of ex- 
ounding to the readers, that a fair and equitable adminiftration of 
ultice opened to the fervant the liberty of complaint and the hopes 
of natal : and curbed the encroachments and cruelties of the matters. 
is certainly very obvious that men are more fecure under juft laws 
and inflitutions than without thefe. Another preliminary reflection 
brings us to the drefs of the Ruflians, Each order of men was dif- 
criminated by a peculiar habit. What that coftume was our author 
does not detail; but to atune for the deficiency expatiates on the 
folly of drefling beyond one’s income. The Ruffians encouraged ex- 
ercifes that gave flrength to the body, activity to the limbs, and cou- 
rage to the heart, ‘They were accuftomed to boxing, and would 
ight till they loft a tooth, or an eye. Ln war they were at once intre- 
pid and favage. His account of a Ruffian army is more particular 
than of moft other fubjects, and for a whole page contains ftatement 
of general fact without the accompaniment ot philofophical reflec- 
tion. 
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«. The bow, the javeline, the lance, the fword, and the battle-axe, were 
their ordinary infiruments of annoyance. The helmet and coat of mail 

npo ed pilitary dreis; with thefe-arms their cavalry was contented. 
Ti infan as but an undiiciplined and tumultuary ailemblage of vaf- 
falsantil the firfi [van collected and grafped the fcattered fragiuents of the 
empire. The conflitution of their, b was admirably adapied to the 
e natare of their fervice ; during two whole days they betrayed no inconve- 


nience fromthe want of nourifhment, and when the fill trumpet of war 
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* fammoned thefe ufeful animals to the field, for two months they could pér- 


form the duties of flight and purfuit with oe excellence, without re- 
quiring any other food than the unpalatable branches and barbs of the 
trees. Unreftrained by the maxims of coolnefs, the impatient Ruflians 
prefled forward to the battle with furious fhouts and irregular ranks; but 
as their powers were only formidable on the firft ontet, they were ignorant 
how to rally or to retire; a repulfe produced defeat, and defeat was com- 
monly accompanied with entire deftruction.” 


The Ruffian feldiers were hardy as well as brave. Our author 
thinks that the Ruflians, both civil and military, would have acquired 
knowledge and civilization much fooner if they had been undé@fa free 
government, than as they were, under the molt deplorable fervitude, 
Indeed he takes great pains to prove, in various parts of his work, 
that defpotifm is lefs conducive to the pertefion of the human cha- 
racter than liberty. We think we muft have heard this doétrine 
before ; but if it be not new, we certainly very fully admit its truth. 
Our author informs us, that even if we purfue the Ruflians through 
the feventeenth century, we fhall find them fomewhat defective in 
learning and civilization. The remark is incontrovertibly jult; at 
leaft, we have never heard, that in the year 1700, the Ruilians had 
reached, or even nearly approached, the pinnacle of knowledge and 

. ’ . “ . . 
politenefs. To demonftrate his pofition, he enters into an account 
of the grofs fuperftition of the Ruflians; their humble adoration of 
their pricfts; their furious rage again{t heretics; their num@rous 
prejudices, and their abje& credulity, fufficiently jultify the pofition 
that they had not made great advances in enlightening literature, 
Their tables, habitations, equipages, and drefs, prove that they were 
not arrived at the zenith of refined elegance. They ate without 
knives and forks ; their food was cold or boiled meats, feafoned with 
vinegar and raw onions; their favourite beverage was mead, with 
which they often got drunk ; and in that {tate would get into broils, 
Mott of the general remarks of the author are as indifputably true as 
that four and three are equal to feven ; but all are not fo juft or fo 
felf-evident. Speaking of the liking of the Ruffians for ftrong li- 
quors, he fays, ‘man, whether he finds his abode in warm or frigid 
regions, has been equally under the dominion of this companionable 
vice.” Here our auther is as obvioufly wrong as in moft of his other 
remarks he is obvioufly right. At the end of the feventeenth century 
there was a dawn of civilization. Towards the clofe of this differ-' 
tation there is a very magnificent account of the reception of ambaf- 
fadors from foreign and independent princes. On the whole this 
differtation contains many ufeful faéts that illuftrate the flate of Ruf- 
fian fociety at the period which the author undertakes to exhibit 5, 
and we think it would have been {till more ufeful if it had been lefs 
Jumbered by common-place refletions; and as we doubt not the 
work may run through more impreflions, we would recommend to 
the writer to examine and analyfe his refieétions feverally, and con- 
fider whichvof them convey new light on the jubjeaaee queltion; re- 
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Aain only thofe that do, and expunge the reft. As he appears to be 
a man of acutenefs and difcrimination, we appeal to himfelf whether’ 


fuch obfervations, as *‘ that freedom is more favourable to the excel- 
lence of the hyman mind than flavery ;” ‘‘ That beafts have an in- 
ftin€tive fondnefs for their young; but that man cherifhes his off- 
fpring both from inftiné and reafon,” tell us any more than every 
one knew? If he thinks fuch remarks can either inform or inftruc 
mankind let them.be retained ; if not they may be as well fpared. 
After the differtation he condudts us to the acceffion of Peter the 


Great. ‘‘ The martial atchievements of Peter. may be almoft paral- | 


leledifhe fays) in notoriety, and, doubtlefs, in utility, to thofe accom- 
plithed by the daring genius and wild ambition of Julius Czfar.” 
In utility, doubtle{s, indeed, they not only equal but far furpafs the 
efforts which enflaved the world; their noteriety fell confiderably 
fhort of the exploits of the Roman conqueror, as might be eafily 

roved were the comparifon of the fmailleft confequence to the fub- 
e&t of the work. Our author, however, we are glad to find, touch- 
ing but lightly on the military events of Peter’s reign, chiefly re- 
gards him as a legiflator and reformer of his country. ‘The firft pages 
of this part of the narrative are occupied by difputes about the throne, 


. from which our author progeeds to military affairs: thence he comes 
to internal improvement; and gives a very clear and fatisfaCtory * 


foie of the political life and improvements of this renowned prince. 
Ouf hiftorian rifes with his theme and his view of the progrefs of 
Ruffian improvement under Peter the Great is by far the moit valu- 
able part of the work. He with great induftry colleéts the various 
a, different meafures, defigns, and procefles of Peter for changing 


rbarity, ignorance, and wretchednefs into civilization, knowledge, 
and comfort. It is true we difcover very little, or, indeed, nothing 
new in this view of Peter; but we find the old very well exhibited. 
The firft care of Peter was to render the courfe of juftice more fimple 
and impartial. He erected a new fabric of jurifprudence, the mate- 
rials of which were gathered from nations the greateft knowledge, 
and accommodated to Ruffia. The colleétion of the revenue was 

or burdenfome than the impoft itfelf. Peter made fuch changes as 
~ “@iminifhed the load, and yet increafed the produét. The Ruffian 
army was at once undifciplined and barbarous: Peter introduced mi- 
litary art, and, at the fame time, humanity. He made a fenfe of 
honour dire&t, improve, and refine the more brutal fiercenefs and 
fearletinefs of former Ruflians. Ruflia was found by Peter far infe- 
rior to other maritime countries in: naval taflics and power. He 

ve them afiect, a fy{tem of difcipline, and the means of progreflive 
«improvement. He found the Church paramount over the fupertti- 
tious Ruffians ; that it would be extremely impolitic openly and di- 
rectly to reduce ecclefiaftics to the moderate degree of {way which bett 
fuits the religious and political oy ogg of their order, He proceed- 
ed gradually and imperceptibly to fap clerical tyranny, and, in a great 
The intolerancy of his predeceffors had = 
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ted all thofe who did not join in the worfhip of the Greek Church. 


































' Peter introduced the mild laws of toleration, and thereby opened 

- new fources both of poptlation and improvement, and this generous 

= policy was, in the end, rewarded by a numerous acceflion of enlights 

; ened ftrangers. Regulations (fays our author) like thefe, which bore 

y fuch evident marks of good fenfe, and, therefore, fo obnoxious to 

t the malignant fpirit of fanaticifm, gave a new wound to the already | 
broken ftrength of the Church. | Rallying, however, once more 

: around the throne of fuperttition, they armed themfelves with the 

-@ texts of the Bible, and boldly hurled again{t him the dread name of 

7% Antichrif.”” The emperor, to anfwer their detached quotations from 

the Scriptures, ordered a traniflation of the Bible, and, in {pite of all 

their efforts, fucceeded in breaking the bands of fuperflition, and 

: fubituting a more genuine fpirit of Chriftianity. ‘* The various 

and local advantages (fays the author) of his enlarged territories, 
abounding in fo many commodious harbours, and his knowledge of 


the trading difpofitions of his Ruflians, equally offered the faireft 
aufpices to revive the drooping fpirit of commerce.” Peter extended 
his trade to Tartary, Armenia, Perfia, and even India. His fagacity 
difcovered the lafting and ineftimable benefit which might accrue to 
his country from renewing its conne€tion with China. ir ach of thefe 
two mighty empires poflefi ing thofe natural products which the other, 
wanted, and only feparated from each other by the narrow conflux 
of the Kama, pleafed themfelves with the happy profpe&t of Fivet- 
ting the bonds of friendfhip and commerce, at the peace concluded 
in 1698. He apened a confiderable commerce with Europe, and | 
built a city deftined to be the metropolis of his empire, the refidence. 
of the government, and thus eftablifhed a clofer conne&tion, both 
commercial and political, with the enlightened and improving nations 
of middle and fouthern Europé. The fame expanded mind pro-— 
moted literature, {cience, and the arts. He eftablifhed feminaries 
throughout the villages and towns of his extenfive empire. For im- 
proving his people in tafte and in manners he encouraged dramatic 
‘ entertainments: in fhort, negle&ed no avenue to the heads and hearts 
of his people. Such ts the fub{tance of our hiftorian’s view of Peter 
the Great, through which we have followed him with great fatisfae 
tion; fo much, indeed, as to convince us that the tedioufnefs of for- 
mer parts was more owing to the barrennefs of the fubjeét than to 
any deficiency in the author’s powers. Our hiftorian next proceeds 
to the private life of Peter, and agreeably repeats well known faéts. 
The comparifon of Peter and Louis the XI Vth. is quite common ; 
fo trite, indeed, as to make a part of the moral leflons for children ; 
neverthelefs, its repetition is ufeful, and always will be ufeful, in” 
pointing out the difference between the falfe glory that accrues from HH 
mere military exploit, and the true glory that refults from renderin Vy 
men wifer and better. By a Very natural partiality our author is i 
tranfported by his hero, as to’ overlook confiderable defe€ls ; though 
it muft be allowed that thefe chiefly refulted from the barbarity of his 
« original 
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original education ; and that itis much lefs furprifing that a mind 
even of fuch vigour and wifdom, fhould have fometimes given way 
to caprice and fury; than that a Ruffian of the feventeenth century 
fhould be the ableft lawgiver and improver of men that that and mof 
other centuries have feen. 

The produ€tion of Mr. Card has feveral defects, which we noticed 
as we advanced. ‘The moft ftriking and important are in the review 
of the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries ; a multiplicity of unnecef- 
fary and obvious reflections, with pompous and inflated language, 


In i former part of the narrative the firlt of thefe defes more 







‘Yare! rs; and, in the account of Peter, very feldom: whence 
we fee the author can avoid fuch redundancies if he will. The ftyle 
is turgid throughout, but in the laft part is either lefs {wollen or bet- 
ter borne up by the fnbje&t. Setting, however, the bad againft the 
geod, juftice muft allow a great balance of merit. ‘The work is ufe- 
1 and important in that clafs of produétions which Ruffian tranf- 
actions have hitherto called forth from Britifh writers ; and makes 
valuable additions to the number of materials which the indu(try and 
refearch of travellers, voyagers, and annalifts have collected, and 
which may, in a great degree, ferve as ground-works to any writer 


competent to the tafk of gompofing a Pay of Ruffia from the ac- | 
Il. The theme is grand, © 


.. €effion of Peter to the death of Catharine 
*the, progrefs of a mighty people from the loweft barbatity to a high 
deg of civilization and refinement; illuftrating the efficacy of the 
individual genius of a prince in changing the condition and character 
of hundreds of millions. For the adequate execution of fuch a work, 
the pen of a Hume, a Robertfon, or a Gibbon, is wanting: and when 
fich thal chufe that hiftorical fubjec&t, he mult acknowledge himfelf 
« greatly indebted to the ufeful labours of humbler authors, whofe 
pains-taking affiduity has cleared away fo much of ahe rubbifh. 
Pioneers are of the moft effential benefit in-literary as well as in 
military purfuits, 


—————_—— —_ - a et re en 








Journey ints South Wales, through the Counties of Oxford, Warwick, 
Worcefter, Hereford, Salop, Stratford, Buckingham, and Hertford, in 
_ the year 17599. 8vo. Pr. 472. 8s. Longman and Recs. 1802. 


E know not how it is, that this Journey never met our eyes 

till within thefe few days, though it appears to have been 
publifhed a year ago. But fo it is; if, therefore, it has not been no- 
ticed fooner, the fault refts not with us, Mr, Lipfcomb is evidently 
an intelligent and obfervant traveller, but he cither travels with too 
great rapidity to allow himfelf time, to mark every thing worthy of 
notice, in the courfe of his travels, or elfe, the fear of treading over 
‘the fame ground which other travellers have trodden before him, has 
deterred him from entering fufficiently into details; hence his book 
is little more than 4 ‘Yournal, interfperied indeed with many pertinent 
. and 
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‘gnd judicious remarks, (mixed, however, be it obferved, with fome 
of a different defcription,) and containing fome uleful information, 
but deficient in moft of thofe requifites which are generally expected 
in a publication of this nature, ' 

The firft, or introductory, chapter is filled with remarks on the 
effeéts produced by the different difpofitions of travellers, on the 
mifapplication of wit and learning, on ill-humour, and on criticifm 
and critics. Many.of thefe obfervations, we are concerned to fay, 
are but too juft; fuch are the following ; 


“. With regard to the effects produced in defcriptive writing, the 
poffeffion of fuperior learning and wit, I think it may be fad, hat the 
proper application of wit can alone afford entertainment; the rational dif 

lay of learning can alone effe&t improvement; for authors, who have en- 
joyed all the advantages of profound learning, {uperadded to the brilliancy 
of the moft poignant wit, have, not unfrequently, bordered on pertneis, 
and fometimes foar into the gloomy regions of {cholaitic dulnefs. 

“ Wit changed into fatire, or twifted into pertnefs, becomes defpicable, 
Learning applied to childith fubje&s, or diftributed at random, finks into 
contempt. ‘They are then the fair game of criticifm, and deferve to be 
expofed to everlafting ridicule. 

“ Among numerous inftances of this manifeft abufe of parts, evidently 
_ beftowed for far better purpofes than thofe to which they have been applied, 
Peter Pindar may be cited as a ftriking example. 

“* His wit appears in a malevolent fportivenefs, and his tafte difpla 
itfelf in a dirty appetite for every fpecies of feandalous abufe, and farcaftic 
refletion. He grovelled in the filth of human frailty, for every particle 
of error which had been dropped by weaknefs, thoughtleffhefs, or folly: 
and, not fatisfied with expofing its real fhape to public notice, he furnithed 
magnifying glaffes, through which its deformity might be more diftin@ly 
viewed. | 

“ Regardlefs of the feelings of the inoffenfive or the virtuous, and 
puffed up with the applaufe of a few giddy and malevolent {pirits, he was 
not contented in the enjoyment of a victorious triomph, without dragging 
at his chariot wheels, in the true ftyle of Scythian barbarity, the characters 
which he had fo grofsly derided, and fo induftrioufly fubjected to con- 
tempt. 

“ No man of fenfe or feeling could enjoy a repaft provided by fuch uns 
clean fingers, and catered fo difgracefully; for however the viands might 
be difguifed by the artifices of thofe who dithed thei up, the mind natorally 
turned to the mode by which they had been originally collected, and 
recognifed the hands that dreifed them.” 


Yet the wretched produtions of this vile caterer for the depraved 
tafte of the public, were eagerly fought after, and, to their eternal 
difgrace be it faid, were, with but a fingle exception, loudly praifed and 
recommended by the critics, until we ftripped off the mafk which had 
fo long been fuffered to conceal his deformity, and expofed the 


hideous caitiff to public view, in his native colours. But to pro- 
ceed ;— . 


“ Wit, then, to be agreeable,-and to afford entertainment, fhould be 
; ° ° directed 
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dire€&ted by.good humour: and learning, to be ufeful and inftructive, mu 
Terve the caufe of truth, and promote the praétice of virtue. Wit muft 
be devoid of keen feverity ; and Jearning, of oftentatious pedantry.” 


True, but we do not fee why wit may not alfo be employed in the 
expoture of folly, and the corre@ion of vice ; and when fo employed, 
furely the keennels of her feverity may be fairly and advantageoully 
exercifed, The author’s principle, however, is excellent, and only 
requires a little modifi.ation in its general appiication. His fubfe. 
quent reflections on this fubjeét fhew him to be a man of obfe.vation 
and judement, 


"HE Bas been’of Jate by much too fafhionable for writers, on almoft 
every fubject, to treat religion with Jefs decorum than is due to the con- 
fideration of a topic fo intimately conneéted with the happinels of 
fociety. 

** Mifchievous tene's have been propagated, and unworthy expreffions 
introduced to the world, in books of hiftory, voyages, travels, and even 
novels and romances. Every {pecies of literary compofition has been con- 
verted into the means of poifoning the public mind with opinions deftruc- 
tive of a!l fociai happinefs; and with principles which direétly tend to the 
fubverfion of all morality and religion: and, under thégmodeft title of se 
nav philofophy, treafon and Atheifm have been fect tnculcatca the 
fences of diftintion between different ranks and degrees in fociety, have 
‘been boldly broken down, .and thofe efiablihiments, whofe worth has ren- 

dered them venerable and facred, from the remoteft periods of antiquity, 


openly abjured, and impiouily traduced. 
“ The man, however, be his flation and charaer as a writer whatever 
it may, who thus converts the glorious liberty of the prefs into a vile and 
“wfibridled licentioufnefs ; who endeavours to excite a contempt for reli- 
ious inftitutions, or to ridicule thote facred duties which are the great 
bonds of moral! happinefs, I hefitate not to pronounce an enemy and traitor 
to his country.” 


Thefe are corre& and manly fentiments, conceived with juftice, 
and exprefied with fpirit. We were only furprifed and concerned to 
find, that an author who could fo think and fo write, could give his 
fan&tion to fuch calumnious affertions as the following: Having 
obferved on the door of a diflenting meeting-houfe at Ahyader, in 
South Wales, a profpectus of the bible in the /Velch language, Mr. L. 
as haftily as unwarrantably infers from that circumftance, ‘* that the 
literature of this part of the country is chiefly in the hands of diflenters, 
as well as in England.” 

We know not what may be really the cafe in South Wales; and 
we only contend, that Mr..L. had no right whatever to draw fuch an 
inference from this folitary faét; but we know that his aflertion 
refpecting the clergy of England is moft falfe, and only ferves to dif- 

lay his own ignorance of their writings. His explanation is worfe, 
af poffible, than his remark. 


“ This remark may, perhaps, require fome explanation, or, at leaft, 


there maybe a few critics who will be inclined to cavil at it, to thefe I = 1 
only 
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only obferve, in the very words ufed by a refpectable publifher in London 
fome time fince, ‘* The clergy of the Church ot England are, in generals 
too rich, too proud, toa ignorant, or too lazy, to attend to the Bulinels of 
compilation.” 


The author would have acted more ingenuoufly, more properly, 
and, he muft allow us to fay, more honeftly, if he had named this 
re[peftable publifher, who had the impudence thus to vilify and traduce 
the Clergy of the eftablifhed Church. We fhrewdly fufpect it was 
- one of his own publifhers, a noted ditlenter, who was the bofom friend 

of all the diflenting: incendiaries in the kingdom, and the pub- 
lifher of Paine’s Rights of Man, That fuch a man (and we could 
name half a dozen publifhers of the fame defcription) fhould utter 
fuch an impudent falfhood as to the wealth, pride, ignorance, and 
lazinefs of our Clergy, excites no furprife, but that an author, pro- 
feffing the principles and the fentiments which Mr. Lipfcomb pro- 
fefles, and avowing, too, an attachment to our «/ablifpments, fhould 
condefcend to become the vehicle of fuch bafe and vulgar flander, is 
a faét, of the exiftence of which nothing fhort of ocular demonitration 
could have conyimced us. We do not cavi/ at his remark, we fay "tis 
falfe; we aflert, that the diffenters are as tar beneath the clergy of the 
Church of England in learning and in talents, as they are in purity 
of doctrine; as to ** the bufinefs of comipilation,” indeed, they may 
poffibly not attend to it as much as ref/pecfable pudlifers might with, 
and for the beft reafon in the world, becaufe, in general, their time 
is much more properly and more beneficially employed; though to 
fay that they wholly neglect it, is to advance an aflertion at direct 
variance with truth. A remark, proceeding from the fame {pirit, 
occurs in a fubfequent part of the book, where {peaking of ** the 
abundance of diflenters” in Birmingham, the author fays, ** I do not 
think there would be more religion if there would be fewer fectaries; 
but, on the other hand, I believe there would be leis.” As Mr. L. 
has not favoured the public with the grounds of his belief, he has not 
{upplied them with the means of afcertaining its jultice. With us, 
his belief and his opinion on fuch topics are not worth a ftraw; the 
remark itfelf was totally irrelevant to the fubjeét under his confiderae 
tion ; and the contemptible fneer which accompanies it, is wholly 
unworthy of,the author. It is not of his cen/ures only that we have 
to complain, his prai/es alfo are rather too indifcriminately lavifhed, 
Speaking of Mr. Richard Payne Knight, whofe houle he vilited, he 
obferves, he ** is the author of feveral literary performances of great 
merit.” Did Mr, L. ever read ai/ the notable productions of this 
literary epicure? A certain ede, for inftance, publifhed with appre- 
priate embellifhments. We dare fay he never did read it; but he 
fhould be more cautious in the application and extenfion of his 
panegyrics, 

It would be an impraéticable tafk to follow our author through the 
whole of his rapid excurfion, nor is it very ealy to ielect a fpecimen 
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of his talents in this. fpecies of compofition ; anxious, however, that 
our readers fhould be enabled to judge for themfelves, we fhall extract 


one thortichapter, from which they may fairly form an opinion of the 
whole production. 


“ The read on which we now entered has been Jately conftructed, to 
avoid the dangers and inconveniences of pafling over the mountains; and 
it is made to wind round their bafes, fo that it prefents an enchanting dif- 
play of romantic fcenery, at the fame time that its intrinfic exccllence 
deferves the higheft commendation. 3 

“ We had fcarcely got out of the townrrof Llandovery, before a ferpentine 
river, ed cn ouf right, gliding by the fide of the road, which turns 
under fame craggy projecting rocks, at the foot of a great mountain. 

“* Croffed the ftream by a bridge of one arch, haviif® on the left a fine 
bold flope, covered with wood. The road undulates, winds to the rig)t, 
and rifes on a terra¢e above the river, which here becomes nairow, though 
its courfe is fo rapid, that part of the ftream being diverted a \ittle way 
from its channel, is found ftrong enough to turn a mill within fight 0! the 
road. There is alfo a fmall cafcades and on the right a duiky and vene- 
rable wrod. The valley through which the river runs is narrow, and its 
fteep banks are covered with trees, which, as the dingle contracts in breadth, 
perie&i\y ovfcure the view of the ftream, now “ heard, and fcarcely heard 
to flow.” 

“ The road winds in the moft elegant manner, and paffes two craggy 
chafms, fuch as, in the fouthern parts of England, are fometimes calied 
thines. The valley is ftill narrow; its precipitous fides being covered with 
trees; and whenever the river wanders from one of thefe banks to the 
other, throvgh the little meadows which feparate them, its edges are 
* ffivariably adorned with a fringe cf wocd. 

¢ The road, gently sifing and falliegeover unequal ground, fi ft prefents 
a view ot hold and fwelling downs; then of a whitened cotiage, p.rchcd on 
the fammit of a lo“ty mountain, and emowered in a hanging wocd;. while 
the cuckco’s note, re-echoing through the glsde, proclaimed the »pproach 
of a warmer fafon. A charming hill rifes from the r's edge with a 
mott elegant fweep; the lofty flender trees which clothe it to its fummit, 
fpreading themfelves into a fun of matchlefs beauty. ‘The road winds to 
the sight, and then the fylvan feece is loft. 

« The downs next cliimed our attention, and then the river at their 
foot, fo: ming through a rocky and contra&ed channel with hoarfer mor- 
fours. ‘This mountain, which was dotted every-where with fheep, is finely 
contratied by the dark foliage of a majeftic wood, which crowns the oppor 
fite eminence. 

** Ecce coronantur facro frons ardua luco.” 









“* A cottage at the verge of the river, in the neateft ftyle of fimplicity, 
atly decorates the fcene; and a rude plank, thrown carelefsly over the 
ftream, with a rail, lodged in the branches of the trees on either fide, forms 
a ruttic bridge, with as mnch tafte as the moft ingenious artift would have 
difp! yed. and perfectly agrees with the furrounding country. 

“« ‘The range of mountains now breaks away abruptly to the left, and [ 
feared that the fiream, which feemed to cling around its bafe, would alfo 
have deferted us; but it only bends its courle in compliance with the 

Varjctics 
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Varieties of the ground, and we foor perceived it on our right, paffing a 
fmall bridge. ‘The road is theltered by a fine flope, richly covered with 
wood; and two auxiliary ftreams are feen filling into the litde=iver fo 
often mentioned, with a bridge over each of them. The fide of the moun- 
t.in, at the foot of which we were riding, is covered with wood from the 
water’s edge to its fummit; and we began to afcend th*ugh it very gra- 
dually ; the foil under our feet being tinged with a reddith eaft, which has 
a mild and_pleafing effe& ; but when we arrived higher up, the hill appear- 
ed to bave been deipoiled of its leafy honours. 

* We continucd our journey for a few miles on this hanging road, and 
derived freth pleafuré every moment from a variety of ma Ovje-ts, 
which prefented themfelves to our view in quick and intereiting (ise on: 
A {mall village, with its white church, ftarted up, as it were, be are us: 
we again croiled our favourite fiream, and jn a few minutes lofi fight of 
it for ever. 

« Farewell! thou limpid current! may no rude hand difturb thy peace- 
ful courfe, nor deftroy the beauties which furround thee! Flow cn, thoa 
{weet ftresm! the joy and admiration of the traveller; th. delight of every 
eye which views thee ; the beauteous offspring of unerring Natur! blow 
on, thou fweet river! and ages hence, when the hand which n we lebrites 
thee fhall have mouldered into duft, and have been long forgotten, may 
fome bright geniusy attra€ted by the influence of thy charms, with more 
exalted panegyric record thy name! My feeble pen, far, far beneath thy 
merits, and unequal to thy praife, fhrinks from the taik which gratitude 
afligned it, and Jeaves to the rapturous and energetic exprefiion of the poet 
the foothing murmurs of thy cryftal fiream, the graceful elegance of thy 
devious courfe, and all the fylvan honours which adorn thy banks. 

‘* Rode through the village of Trecafle, which confifts of a few irregu- 
larly built farm-houfes and cottages, and arrived at the Wite Hari, an 
excellent inn, fituated very commodioufly for thofe who travel into Wales 
by the way of Brecon, and well fupplied with excellent trout from the Uf, 
which runs through the neighbouring valley. Leaving the inn at 7recaflle, 
in front of which was once a fortification, now entirely demolifhed, we 
a(cended a hill, atid enjoyed a pleafing view of the vale of LY on our right, 
This road prefents no very ftriking nor remarkable objeG&s; but the 
fcenery is placid, and the country well cultivated. 

 Aberyfer,a village at the mouth of a fmall river, and another which 
contains a large family manfion, called Aberbrain, are on the left, and the 
latter commands a profpe& of the river Brain, running through hne meas 
dows and paftures for feveral miles, and of a bridge with three arches, at 
— diftance. Daveneck Caflle ftands on the right, in a ruinous flate of 

ecay. 

‘“« Paffed the village of Liannfpddyd, whofe neat little church is furs 
rounded with very large and venerable yew trees, expantling in all the 
luxuriance of unreftrained nature; in which fiaie I really think them 
poffeffed of great majefty and elegance. . The church near Brain is almoft 
_ hidden by a rich plantation, which owes its darkeft «nd mofi folemn thades 
iS the yew, fill preferved among the more modern and more fa/bionable 
piants. 

“* The clouds refted on the fummit of Pent Cryg,a high mountain on the 
eaft fide of the river U2, and prevented us from tracing the lines of caftrame. 
tation which inclofe it, ‘There are the the’ remains of a Briti/b encampment, 
(probably that of Licwellyn, when he befieged Brecon), and the gpot from 
whence, 
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whence, in later times, Cromwell is faid to have cannonaded the town and 
cafile, time did not permit us to vifit be Gaer, a Reman encampment 
nigh se | 

“« The Tk, which had aécompani-d us for fome miles, connot boaft the 
fame elegant fcenery which decorat's the banks of the finaller ftream 
between Llandovery and Trecafile; but it bas fill its appropriate embellith- 
ments, and thefe of no inicrior order. Boldly floping barks, rich in ver- 
dure, and io the fylvan honours of the nobleft groves of «ak which cover 
them: a fine broad ftream, now roaring among the pebbles, and now 
gliding in filent majefty through a deeper channel. If it be not adorned 

ith the elegant fimplicity of roflic bridges, or the mild features o! cottage 
fee tered about its fides, it has attracted the notice’ of the affluent, 
who h ve enlivened its courfe with their buildings; and clothed the con- 
tiguous hills with plantations worthy of the fruitfulnets and verdure of the 
meadows which its waters noarifh.” , 





Thus have we done ample juftice to Mr, Lipfcomb and his work, 
we have nothing extenuated nor fet down aught in majice; we have 
freely beftowed our praifes where they feemed to us to be due, and as 
frecly inflicted our cenfures wherever they appeared to us to be de- 
ferved ;.and have, laftly, allowed the author to ‘Pea fully for him- 
felf. In acting thus, our fole object has been theeftablifhment of 
truth; whatever the author may think or fay, we can confcientioufly 
afirm, in the words of his introductory chapter, that we are “ free 
from all duplicity, neither fwayed by partiality, nor warped by pre- 
judice ;” nor do we know 9: thing of * ‘the defpicable gratification 
of ftinging thofe writ¢rs whofe principles and opinions differ in any 
* ‘Neither threats nor flattery can lead us to 
fwerve, in any re{pect, or on apy wceation, from the dire¢t line of our 


duty. 


——— 
> 








An Accurate Hiftorical Account of ‘all the Orders of Knighthood at prefent 
exifting in Europe. «To which are prefixed a Critical Differtation upon 
the Ancient and Prefent State of thofe Equeftrian Inftitutions, and a 
Prefatoty Difcourfe on the Origin of Knighthood in general ; the whole 
inter/perfed with L[iuftrations and Explanatory Notes. By an Officer 

» ofthe Equeftrian, Secular, and Chapteral Order of Saint Joachim. 
~ Oétavo, 2 Vols. Pp. 604... 18s. Fine Paper, il. 1s. .Hamburgh 
printed; White, London. 1803. 

) an age, when the fpirit of Jacobinifin has fucceeded in fubvert- 

ing ancient eftablifhments, and the moft venerable Inftitutions, in 

a great part of Europe; encouraging’a levelling principle, and a fyf- 

tem of demolition, which’threatens to fpread wider and wider, and to 

deftroy all thofe diftin€tions which are effential to the exiftence of fo- 


» ial order: it is with pleafure we fee the publication of 2 work which 


has for its object, to revive a {pirit of an oppofite tendency, calcu- 
Jated to countera& fuch diabolical princjples, and to oppofe fo mif- 
Chievous and deftructive a fyftem. To thefe who condemn all orders 
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of Knighthood, becaufe they had their origin in the romantic expedi~ 
tions to the Holy Land in the eleventh century, we beg leave to re 
commend a ferious confideration of all the advantages which Europe 
derived, in refpect of the arts, {ciences, commerce, and every thing 
which tends to promote civilization, from the crufades ; a as to 
thofe who can defcry nothing laudable, nothing virtuous, nothing 
magnanimous, nothing brave, in the fpirit of chivalry, (the nurfe of 
noble fentiments, of manly pride, of generous efforts,) which marked 
that memorable zwra, we advife them to confine their attention to the 
more fafhionable ftudy of pounds, fhillings, and pence, or, at leaft, 
not to extend it beyond the newly-difcovered fcience of moral arithme- 
tic. Thefe orders, in themfelves, are excellent, confidered; as ree 
wards of great atchievements, and as incentivesto virtue. This was 
the real object of their inftitution : and they can only fink in the efti- 
mation of the truly enlightened ‘part of mankind, when they are be- 
ftowed on unworthy objects. It is evident, however, from the ac- 
count before us, that great cate has been taken by the founders to pre- 
vent the occurrence of fuch an abufe; none but truly good and ho- 
nourable perfons are directed to be chofen; and, in many inftances, 
by the ftatutes of the orders, any bafe or difhonourable act, is declared 
to be, ip/o facto, an expulfion of the degenerate Knight by whom it 
has been committed. But we cannot agree, with the editor of this 
work, in ranking valour ‘* among the moft excellent virtues.” We 
are no ftrangers to the value of this quality, nor are we difpofed to 
underrate it; but we never can confent to rank a mere con/litutional 
endowment, among the moft excellent virtues. Valour is, indéed, 
good or bad, praife-worthy or cenfurable, according to the caufe, or 
mode, in which it is exerted, 


“« When Valour preys on Reafon 
It eats the {word it fights with !” 


It is too much, then, furely, to fay, that, ‘* if it cannot always 
command Jove, yet it muft*remain the object of admiration.” So far 
from this being the cafe, it is frequently, (efpecially when exerted in 
the caufe of treafon, rebellion, and regicide), the object of anete- 
tion. This is the only objeétion we have to prefer. againft the diiler- 
tation prefixed to this hiftorical account. The number of exifting 
orders of knighthood, it appears, is fixty-fix; and of thofe a fuccin&, 
but fatisfatory, account is given’; not only their origin is marked, 
with the circumftances which gave rife to them, but the names of their 
founders, and, .in moft cafes, the rules and ftacutes of the orders, are 
given. The errors, too, of préceding writers are corrected, and 
much new light is thrown on the fubje€t, The moft copious acceunt 
is that of the German order of Saint Joachim, to which the author is 
attached, and of which Lord Nelfon is a Knight Grand-Commander. 
Ladies, alfo, are admitted into this order, and we fhall extract the 
editors account of the conditions of their admiffion, (which reflect 
great honour on the founder), as a fair fpecimen of his abilities for the 
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taik. which,he has.undertaken, and of the manner in which he has 
exccuted shat talk, +» | bai, 

“ With regard t6 the fair fex, ‘this chapteral inftitution is not limited fe 
any ceftain nuniber” Noble ‘bitth, “and good" extradion—as,’ being de. 


feehded from agentleman'y of the being married to.a gentleman, whole 


birth and.condoact/are unexceptionable ; entitlesevery lady, or dowager of 
a gentleman; nna young unmarried lady ; to be received. They are 
idijtinguithed in the following manner: 

, © Ladies¢Grand:Grofles ; | 

* 9 “* Ladiesawearing:the fmall Crofs; and, 
oS Ladies;Noviceim- 5 
~. i Thus, they are claffed in the regifier; and take rank accordingly ; de- 
eo their dignities fuch benefits apd advantages as are particularly 
attached thereWwino cms vars one - 

ee Hechynobie mad 5 ntlewoman;..or widow; can be immediately re- 
ceived as.a Lady-( tise Cros 3 or fhe can be received as a lady wearing 
the {mall-Cro(s,, until the isin pofleflion ofa Commandery. But {0 fvon as 
the is in the inimediate poffeflion of that dignity, the is obliged to be re- 
ceived.as a Lady-Grand-Crofs. 

“A young lady matt be at leaft fixteen years of age before fhe can be 
admitted tothe honour of receiving the fmall Crofs; and cannot be invefi- 
ed with the dignity of Lady-Grand-Crofs until the enjoys. a Commandery. 
But thonld.a young lady be betrothed to a gentleman, in that cafe, fhe can 
petition. the Grand Mafier to be.aclmitted as a Lady-Grand Cro{s ; and, 
afler receiving the diploma, eaniailume the intignia of a, Lady-Grand-Crofs, 
on her, wedding, day...) 0) 6055 Pde ou 

* Princefles, and the daughters, of reigning families, can receive the in- 
_ fignia, as Ladies-Grand-Crofles, as foon as. they are baptized; neverthe- 

leis, fuch reception can in no wile prejudice the rights and claims of the 
oliler members, with re{peét to see Comatncderies attached to this cla{s. 

“ Every gentleman. has a power to procure for his daughter (eyen in her 
tender youth,) a right to a Commandery; and as making a part of her fu- 
ture dowry, he can, haye her infceibed, or matriculated, as a Novice, as 
foon as fhe is born ; and until the is in the fixteenth year of her age. From 
that period,’ fhe will regularly advance to the enjoyment of a Commandery, 
according to her tarn; and, without-interruption. 

f: So foonas the-fixteen years are accomplithed, the Lady-Novice muft 
be, formally received andkadmitted to-the honours of the fmall-Cro!s, other 
wile the will lofe hes:claims.to a Commandery. O14 
_ fA young lady, wearing!thedmall-Crofs, and who. matries a man whe 
poffeties not ary nebility x er whois. not firidily. {peaking a gentle- 
man ; does not thereby deprive, herfelf of ker right toa Commandery. But, 
fhe cannot attain t0,the rank of Lady-Grand-Cro(s, previous, to her being 
in the aétual, poileffion.of a Commandery... Until the is invefted therewith, 
the muft continue-to, wepr-the infignia of a lady of the order; unlefs her 
hufband be created a nobleman ; or procure fome employment, which inti- 
tles him to the rank ofa gentleman. ' ified, 

** As perfonal vitthe; hereditary nobility; and gentility of defcent, or 
extraction ; entitle ladies to be admitied into this equeftrian toundation, and 
chapteral order ; fe, on the contrary; a vicious life ; corrupted morals; 
and diforderly mannets :\ are an infuperable bar. * All thofe pensnenslinenys 
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abfolately excluded, whofe converfation, life, and manners, are.repugnant 
to the principles of religion, morality, and female honour, «*"Wher on fueh 


infinuated herfelf therein; (although ber life:and scondiét are fuch, as ren- 


fon; and to deprive her of the tnfignia; and that, wil out even, being 
obliged to name the accufer—Neverthelefs, the perfon fo degraded, has a 
right to examine the protocol of the general chapter, to the end that the 
may exhibit her defence. Thereupon,* the Counlehor of jultice’ is Oblived 
to plead her caufe, and that in the manner the'mofadvantagedus for her 
reputation ard honour. Should it, however; be proved} that hich a lady‘is 
really innocent > ‘in that cafe, the denouncer fhalb bemamed; and as & ca- 
lumniating brother, (hall be degraded from the ordey; and expelled fromits 
bofom. ‘To acculations preferred, or denunciations made by) anonymous 
verfons; by fuch as are guided by malice or credulity, and who are not 
Knights of this Order, no attention will be given, They fMiall, in soto, be 
deemed falfe, fcandalous, and ill-founded, and treated as fuch, ' 

“ As this equeftrian, fecular, and chapteral order. has chofen the holy 
Joachim as a model for imitation, and as an example, whofe virtues are 
ever worthy the imitation ofall good men, fo is it the particalar duty of the 
ladies to regard the piety, the refignation, the patience, ‘and the peaceable 
domeftic virtues, of the holy Anna, his fpoufe, (the mother of the bletfed 
Virgin Mary) as patterns worthy «their efpecial imitation “Moreover, the 


ladies who are received, are obliged to oblerve the practicerof all the duties: 


which are {pecified with refpeét to the knights: thateisite fay, to far as'is 
confifient with the difference of fexes. They mutt epdeayour to diftingaith 
themfeives, above other women, by the practice-of every, moral. and ‘locial 
virtue: and mufi conicientioutly. fulflthe duties attachedsto, their lex; and 
which efpecially appertain unto them, as wives, mothers, and miftrelles of 
families. Inviolable fidelity in the marriage fiate :-tenderne[s and careful- 
ne{s with regard to the perfons and education of their children; mildne’s 
and beneficence towards'their inferiors and fervants : and charity and géne- 
rofity towards the poor and needy, the widow and’ the fatherlefs; ought 
ever to be the’cardinal points of ‘the compafs of life, by which t muft 


fieer their condu@&, and regulate the’ whole of their” lives‘and a@iins.—” 


Moreover, they are obliged to take the'three fallowing vows: a6 

‘1, As well in the fingle asin the married:ftate; they ‘thall-educate 
children as true mothers oaght to-do:' that is tofay,’ fuch as are 
intruged to their care, in’the-firk inflance;..and. fuch as are their 
own, inthe fecond, They waft endeavour to.make. them ufeful 
members of the flate to which they belong ; and muft further and 
promote the education of other young people. . 

“2, Each lady of the order mait diftinguith hérfelf with refpe& to her 
apparel, by wearing none but honourableand detent dreflés. 

« 3. Each lady of the order mult avoid playing’at garhes of hazard; and 
never play deep upon any occafion 5. fince gaming’ has but too 
often been, and {till too frequently is, the ruin of many families. 

“« To the fair fex, who are received into this illuftrious, equeftridn, fe- 

cular, and chapteral inftitution, are affigned the fame infignia as thofé which 
afe attributed to, and worn by, ‘the Knights: fave, that in the place of the 
golden hemlet, the crofs is f{urmounted with a golden Death’s head, placed 


L 2 upen 





accounts, a lady is denounced.tothe.order, by a Knight thereof, as having 


der her unworthy of being received ;). then the right appertains to thes 
: Grand-Mafter, and to the general chapter, to degrade fo unworthy a per- 
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upon two erefs bones. This emblem is meant to = out to the ladies the 
Rogility of humambeauty ; to make them never lofe fight of their latter 

3 and 96 aprefleding mirror, whenever they look thereupon, to thew 
that the Chriftian and moral virtues are far fuperior to all external charms; 
and are,.in reality, the only bafison which can be built, true felicity in 


this world, and.ahappy eternity in the one which is to come. 


» We'very much fear, that if fuch an order were eftablifhed in Eng- 
land, ‘in this degenerate and profligate age, there would be but very 
few ‘candidates for. admiffion, in the circles of fafhion ! 

There are inaccuracies of language in thefe volumes, which 
lead us to fu that-they are the production of a foreigner: and, 
indefcribing:the-drefles of the Knights, the editor invariably fubiti- 
tutes. the a appellation of /matl-cloaths, (which he would in vain 
Jook for im-any of our/didtionaries) for breeches, an error excufeable 
only in a ea ee We hall take this opportunity of reprobating the 
introduction of this quaint term, (to difcover the etymology of which 
would fet all human: ingenuity at defiance), into colloquial language; 
and of remarking, that:/wch refinement. of expreffion only befpeaks a 
fhovking grofsnefs ofideas. The old expreffion is as intelligible as it 
is legitimate , it, has:been’ufed, without fcruple, for centuries, and 
we are-certainly.not, better nor more virtuous than our ance{tors.— 
What,. with the introduction.of French-terms, of the vulgar fang of 
modern dramatifts,.amd: of the new-coined words of our Sdiines COx- 
combs, and.coquettes;cour language is in a fair way of becoming 2 
miferable jargon; og Enetithenan of a hundred years ago would 


_ {carcely- underftand. 


“tn p. 53, vol. FE; 1955 is called the date of the Creation, inftead of 
the date of the Chriftian tra. But we have a much more ferious 
complaint ¢ er againft the editor than that of verbal errors, or in- 
elegance of ftyle, In his fecond volume (ps 132, ef fez.) he obferves 
—*¢ The numerous and illuftrious body of the learned which, for near 


half a century, has compofed the republic of letters, in the bofom of — 


Germany, ‘is fufficiently eminent to reflect the higheft honour upon 
any country, and upon any-age, whatfoever. Their number has long 
been, and Wil) is; moftrefpectable. Every department of fcience is 
completely’ filled.” Having paid this-general compliment to the lite- 
rati “of Germany; henext fpecifies the mames of fome of the molt 
illaftrious, and among thefe, he places Goethe, whom he compares to 
Euripides x: Pizland, whom he compares to Ar isffo; Kotzebue, whom 
he compares to Moliere ;:and Herder, whom he ftyles “* the Bo/fuet of 
the North.” He then, with perfect confiftency, praifes, beyond all 
meafure, the reigning Duke of Saxe-/Vcimar, for affording eacourage- 
ment to fuch men, and places him on a level with the 7rajans and the 
Jntonines, After premifing, what no one acquainted with German 
literature will attempt ito difpute, that Germany has certainly pro- 


duced, ‘within the period: {pecified, many writers of profound learn-. 


ing, great erudition, found principles, and fublime genius, and, ac- 
cording: to the juftice of his.panegyrics on feveral of thofe whom he 


has 
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has named ; we muft remind this author, that the literati of Ger- 
many, within the laft’ twelve or fourteen years; have done* more to 
eradicate from the human mind all fenfé of feligion and morals 5 to 
implant, in their place, the moft cotrupt afd deteftable principles ; 
and alfo to (ubvert all exifting eftablifhments, than the writérs of any 
other country, France, herfelf, not excepted. ‘In the courfe of our 
labours we have had frequent occafion to reprobate the conduct of 
thofe literary prodigies of the North. In fome: preliminary remarks 
on the literature of the continent, prefixed to the appendix to the firft 
volume of our Review, we noticed the notable attempts of fome of 
thofe worthies, aye, and Profeflors in Univerfities-too, ‘to eftablifh 
atherfin; and, in the preface to our fourth volume, we entered more at 
large upon this fubjeét, and there detailed fome authentic anecdotes, 
to which we beg to refer our readers. We-obferved, that the Ger- 
man Arioffo, as our editor calls him, Wieland,’ ** holds the Chriftian 
faith in (uch utter abhorrence, that he cannot even ‘fpeak of it with 
temper. He has been heard, at the Ducal Court, at Wiemar, where 
he retides, to expreis himfelf on this topic in terms of the utmoft vio- 
lence, even to declare that be would go through fire and bleed to ever- 
throw Chriflianity, and to avow his conviction~that the Paganifm of 
Greece and Rome was infinitely more rationat and ufeful.””—Again, 
' «the greater part of the literati are men of profligate lives and aban- 
doned chiracters, Their works, thofe of Wieland not excepted, are 
repicte with licentious imagery, volyptuous ‘defcriptions, and fcenes 
grofsly indecent and immeral, When reproached with this fcanda- 
lous practice, if they condefcend to make any reply, they,alledge asa 
reafon, not an excufe, for their conduct, that Pthion re pet fuch 
meretricious embellifhments, and their works would. not fel without 
them. Thus they plead, in their own juftification, that very.depra- 
vity of tafte which they themfelves have created.” Thedreadfulcen- 
fequences of the circulation of thofe horrible works,” in promoting the 
worft fpecies of licentioufnefs and debauchery; and in deftroying all 
fenfe of morality, virtue, and decency, are pourtrayed at the Jame 
time. Of the Euripides of Germany, we remarked ; ‘* Goethe, the 
author of the Sorrows of Werter, is one of thofe literati who. contri- 
bute, by their writings, to deprave the minds of their countrymen. 
He refides at Weimar, exemplifying, by his pradkice, the finterity of 
his attachment to the principles which he propagates.” » We did not 
ftate thefe fa&s, without the very beft autharity ; .and none of the ad- 
mirers of the German literati have ever dared. to queftion the accuracy 
of our ftatement. As to Kotzebue, the German Moliere, as he is ridi- 
culoufly termed, his benevolent attempts ‘to render adultery amiable, 
and to render /ubjeé?s difcontented with their fituation, are fufficiently 
known in this.country, thanks to the honeft-zeal of tranflators, to 
render any comment from us, in addition to thofe heretofore made, 
perfectly unneceflary. The juftice of Mr.Herder’s claim to the tutle of 
** the Boffuet of the North,” may be afcertained by a reference to our 
semarks on one of his productions, and his Oriental Dialogues, in a 
L 3 | former 
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former volume..* We are 1 furprifed that the author of fuch 4 
production as that.before us, fhould have been fo unguarded as to pa: 
nevyrife-men of this defcription; but to fay the truth, the greateft de- 
tect in his work,° is the,indifcsiminate manner in. which he lavithes 
his: commendations. .Yet, with the.exceptions which we have men: 
tioned, he deferves great praife for his induftry and accuracy; and we 
confider his book as both curious and interefting. 
A Dialogue between.a Methodifi and a Churchman, refpefting a Call to 
preach the faafpelerihe New Birth-—the Doétrine of Affurance—and 
wether religions Subjedts....12mo, Pp. 882. 1s,6d. Mozley, Gainf- 
borough 5 Rivingtens,, London, __. 
HE beit mode of recommending this little work will be to let it 
a fpeak for itfelfin fome contiderable extracts, from which our 
readers will be enabled to form a judgment of it, The Methodift, ia 
excufe for deferting the Church, dbferves, : 


~'“«! T cdphot Conceive how a parifh church, which is but a heap of fiones, 
can’ be more effettualfbr'the attainment of falvation- than any other place 
what/ioever, ‘efpecially when the Minifter is notorioufly wicked, or firenu- 
oully ineulcates dodirmes which we judge to be of dangerous tendency, as 
the Popul decirines of falvation by the merit of works, or the doéirines of 
the Socinians and:Deilis, who deny the depravity of human nature, the di- 
vinity and atonement of Chrili, the infpiration of the Scriptures, and the 
influence of Divine wines on the foul of man.” (p. 2.) 7 
CuurcuMan. “In my opinion you are become more the fervant of 
‘fin fince you joined the methoditis, than you were before; for you feem to 
rail at your lawful clergy withouteany regard to truth or decency; becaule 
‘you muft well Know that no clergyman preaches any doétrine that has the 
Jeaft connetion with fuch as you have mentioned, but fuch only as is con- 
fifient with the Scriptures, or is,’ as you fay, notorioufly wicked, for, ifany 
ofthem was foy*he would be difcharged from his minifiry with difgrace.” 
(p. 2.). “ Itis highly neceflary there fhould be. places fet apart for the wor- 
ihip of God in-every patith, that the.inhabilants may know: where to meet 
together tojadere and praile Him. Reafon, religion, and antiquity, fanc- 
tion the propriety of having places fet apart for public werfhip, and of our 
frequent relort to.them ; as, in the infiances of Abraham, of the Itraelites, 
of David, of Solomon, of our bleffed Saviour, and his Difciples.” (p. 3.) 
“ In the apovtolical times, the primitive Chriftians worfhipped the Almighty 
in fome places, in or near their dwellings fet apart for that purpofe ; Sui, 
in the fecoitd centiry, whén their number and-power had prodigioufly in- 
creafed, they built dheiehen. About the fixth century parish churches were 
ereéied in this realm. Hence, you fee the neceflity and reafonablenefs of 
having places fet apart for public worfhip, to which we ought to refort, and 
there, initead of being of different opinions about religion, with one mind, 
and one mouth, glorify God, even the Father of ous Lord Jefus Chriti.”— 


(p. 4, 5.) 








_ * See Anti-Jacosin Ravirw, Vol. XIII. p- +40. 
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It is recorded of ‘the late-Mr. Cadogan, ‘that he told his’ wife he 
was indifferent whether the went to the Church ‘or the Conventicle, 
provided fhe heard Chrift preached. And the great charge now brought 
againft the nvinifters of the eftablifhed Church is, that they do not 
preach Chrift. Jf the minifter of Chrift preach not the gofpel of 
Chrift, and falvation by Chrift, we readily admit that he is none of 
His; we difclaim and renéunce fuch an anomaly of churacter, But 
Jct us enquire into the fad; has the invidious charge, in a fingle in- 
fiance, been eftablifhed upon proof?’ General affertions, every one 
knows, are no proofs, And;' without infifting ‘on: the difficulty of 
proving a negative; we will.only requeft the Gentlemen. of the:Con- 
ver.ticle tobe fo obliging as to produce a fingle inftance ofa Olergy- 
man of the Eftablifhment, whofe difcourfes-they: have regularly at- 
tended, for the fpace of one year only, on whom they can fairly fub- 
ftantiate the charge, Wechallenge them: to the proof. But they 
well know that they can produce no proofs, in refpect»to ‘particulars; 
and, ‘therefore it is that they dealonly in generals. But, {fop,a.mo- 
ment, good Gentlemen Conventiclers, we have not Yet quite done 
with you. We will retort the charge, .by afking you, do ye preach 
Chritt? Ye will reply, no doubt, in the affirmative... Be it fo ; «but 
in what way? Do ye preach Chrift. truly and faithfully, in fince: ity 
and love? Alas! too manyof you, we tear, preach Chrift. of envy, 
of ftrife, of contention. We happen to be acquainted, with. fome con- 
venticles, (in the neighbourhood, and poflibly in the very heart, of a 
populous manufaéturing town, lately renderéd»totorious by its viola- 
tion of the freedom of election), in which the hallowed name of the 
blefied Saviour of Mankind, which ought never to be mentioned but 
with the awe of reverence, and the feryour.of gratitude, has too often 
heen treated with indecent and familiar levity, Jifbonoured by abfur- 
dity and ridicule, and even profaned by blafphemy. Pudent hxc op- 
probiia. Be ye fure then, good felf-white-wafhing gentlemen, that 
ye be without fin among yourtelves, before ye prefume to caft a ftone 
at any of your brethren. On Mr. Cadogan’s principle.of indifference . 
as to the place of worfhip, or,, rather, -(for it amounts to that,) of bis 
preference of the Conventicle, provided Chrift be preached there, we 
might foon be indu¢ed altogether to forfake the afiembling ourfelves 
in any plate of religious worfhip whatever, on the plea, that, as we 
were not likely to hear Chrift' preached’ any where, we might ftay at 
home and rhad and ftudy Chrift. The Methodift next objects to a 
form of prayer, becaufe * a‘conftant repetition of the fame prayers, 
begets, /ometimes, a habit of indifference: and how happily foever the 
words might be at firft chofen, we fill want fomething zew to keep 
our thoughts alive,” (p, 5.) Murder will out. . The feeret is hese 
explained. Novelty is the life-blood ef Methodifm, Fix them toa 
form of prayer, put a ftop to itineracy, and (our word for it) the ranks 
of Methodiim will quickly ‘be thinned. The legifliture has lately 
pefied an act to‘enforce the refidence of the regular clergy in their re- 
ipective parifhes, We then“of the eftablifhment’ have furely a right 
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to expect from the legiflature that this act will be followed up by a 

fimilar one in regard to Methodift and other difflenting Preachers, to 

licenfe them (after due examination of their fitnéfs) to the appropriate 

ation, and fix them to refidence like'true paftors among their 

. And this is now become the more neceflary, becaufe they pub- 

licly and expre(sly declare, (in the Minutes of the Methodift Conte. 

rence for 1799), ** We are refolved never to ftation.Preachess in cir- 

cuits tor the third year, except in cafes of great emergency.” (p. 12.) 

To the Methodift’s objection to.a form.of eetuaatiia preference 
of extemporary effufions, the Churchman replies, 


~. ™ Many perfons pretend that the Spirit doth immediately diftate to them 
their prayers, which many times are very confufed and unbefeeming, and 
too plainly the iffue of a heated:imagination, whereas God is not the God 
of confuhon but of order. And what is merely the effect of am acquired 
habit, or natural fluency and facility of expretiion and warm affections, they 
confidently afcribe to the Spirit of God. Whereas the Spirit of God ismore 
i St and certainly in the ftill voice, than in the high wind and fire, 
the boifterous paffions, and fiery zeal of men. And, certainly, he that takes 
care to put up wife and decent petitions to God, and coniiders carefully 
what to beg of Him, and afksit in a becoming manner, with faith anda true 
fervency, though in a form, hath much more reafon to conclude, that he 
ptays in and by the Spirit of God, than he that hath the greateft freedom of 
extempore effufions. Our Church Prayer Book contains every petition that 
a Chriftian can with to offer up to the Throne of Grace, and is contrived 


with fo much judgment and plainnefs of language, that the mo/t ignorant 
perion may undertiand it.” (p. 5, 6.) 


The Churchman next inquires of the Methodift, what are the fub- 
jeéts of the Petitions offered up to the Almighty in their meeting= 
Govt? And, off being told, they are ** thofe which are exprefled 
in the fervice of the Church,” he very pertinently obferves, ** You 
ought then to ufe the fame form of worfhip with the Church.” (p. 6.) 
And he goes on to fhew the antiquity, the divine inftitution, and 
apoftolical fanfion, of forms of prayer; and that the prayers in our 
Liturgy generally begin with fome of the Almighty’s astributes, and 
with reminding us of the fufferings and interceffion of our Bleffed Re- 
deemer. The Methodift, in particularizing the fervice of his congre- 
ration, mentions finging, &c. but is filent as to the ufe of the Lord’s 

rayer. We fay then, that, however loudly, however vehemently, 
they may preach Chrift, if they ftudioufly omit the ufe of that divine 
prayer, which Chrift himfelf hath taught, and commanded his. Difciples 
to ule, we cannct compliment them, at the expence of truth, by 
calling them Chriftians. The Methodift accufes the hurchman, 
(p. 10.) ** of praying for the infpiration of the Holy Spirit, and yet 
pefitively denying that there is any fuch thing as in{piration in thefe 
days.” ‘The Churchman replies, there are— 


“* Two forts of In/piration, extraordinary and ortlinary. By extraordi- 
nary infpiration is meant thofe fupernaiural gifis which were beftowed on 
the Apoftles and primitive Cheiitians, to enable them to preach the Gofpel 
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in the language of every country they entered without the trouble of-learn- 
ing it, and to work miracles that they might the more readily convince the 
Heathen of the truth of their. miflion. By ordinary in{piration is meant 
thole helps which the Almighty now affords us by the operation of his Hol 

Spirit, the promile of which we receive at our baptilm, to enable us, wil 

our own endeavours to live according to the precepts of the Golpel. It is 
for this alliffance, inipiration, or grace, all which terms afe of the fame 
meaning, that is, an infufion of holy thoughts, that we pray im our churches, 
when we beleech the Almighty to cleanfe the thoughts of our hearts by the 
in{piration of His Holy Spirit, &e. to grant us truc repentance and his Holy 
Spirit, &c. At this day there is :no other degree of inipiration.”» (P. 11.) 


In ftating his reafons for leaving the Church, and in relating ,his 
own experience, the Methoditt fully difplays the cant, abfurdity, and 
profanenefs of the fect, He concludes thus, ‘f One day when I was 
alone wreftling with the Lord, He gracioufly looked down upon my 
affliction, and revealed his Son to me as fuffering for my Sins. and 
thought I beard a voice faying, Daft thou beheve? to which I anfwered 
aloud, I cannot help but believe.” (P. 17.) Can any thing more 
truly and ftrikingly evince the impiety or infanity of thefe unhappy 
people? Here perfonal experience is made to be the fole criterion of 
faith, Every individual is to have a particular and perfonal revela- 
tion. St. Paul, we know, had°an exprefs and perional revelation 
from the bleffed Saviour himfelf, but he was a peculiarly-chofen vel- 
fel, not a felf-appointed teacher, and for a peculiar purpofe, to beac 
the Saviour’s name before the Gentiles, and Kings, and the Children 
of Ifrael ; and his converfion and appointment to the apoflefhip took 
place before any of the Gofpels had been committed to writing. But 
— rie perfon is taught to expect a revelation to himfelf, and > if 
what hy, of Fefus Chrift as fuffering for bis fins; obferve, for 
bis fins, the fis Me fateh indiad eal. ey for he tie of the whole 
world, as the Holy Scriptures teach us. But, let us afk chefe vain 
and confident boafters, Is not all Scripture given by infpiration of 
God? And do not the Holy Scriptures reveal Jefus Chritt to us as 
fuffering for-our! fins? aad not for ours only, but alio for the fins of 
the whole world? What need thet: is there for a particular revelation 
toevery individual of a truth which has been imparted to the whole 
world: by a general’and public revelation? What faith Se. Paul on 
this fubje@t? “+ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.”—Other inftanees of cant and abfurdity occur at p. 24, 25 — 
The Methodift thinks lightly: of baptifm as-a miere initiatozy cere- 
mony, and makes the new‘ birth to be every thing. 


Cuurcaman. “Our hlefied Saviour, when his difciples were difputing 
which of them fhould be the greateli in his kingdom, which they fuppoted 
would be an earthly one, iv order to eurb their ambition, fet a little child 
before them, as an emblein of humility, and faid unto them, except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye thal not enter imo the king- 
dom of heaven, thatvis, iuale(s: you are as little attached to pride and ame 
‘bition as young children-dre,’ you are unfit for the kingdom of — 
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And by extending, as it were; the allegory, he faid to Nicodemus, Except 
2 man be born again, -he cannot fee the kingdom of God, that is, betore a 
man can be worthy of [fit for) the kingdom of God,’ he mult be as little 
attached to this werld as an ivfant, he mutt fet his ambition on the next 
world, begin a new life of innocence and perfevere in it. He mutt, be- 
fides, be born of water and of the fpirit, that is, he muft’ be a member of 
the Chriftian religion (church} by baptifmn, and by ftriving’to live up to its 
precepts the Almighty will, with the ordinary 6peration of his holy fpirit, 
atlitt him to withitted temptations, to-cleanle his heartof evil thoughts, and 
to continue ttedfaft in the good courfe he has entered upon alt the days of 
his life. And, as the Almighty has promi'ed fuch affiftance, Tam of opi- 
niou, that by being born again is meant, a change from a bad courte of life 
toa good one, connected with a firm belief off the’ Holy Scriptures ; and 
that every man who changes a bad ‘courfe of life for a good-one, and be- 
lieves in, and obeys, the Scriptures, may be born~again’without being a 
Methodit, and without feeling thole tirong intertial agitations which you 
pretend you did when you were converted to God.” (P. 28.) “1 think 
the new birth, which many of your people boatt of having experienced, is 
etiected by your preachers firft threatening a whole congregation, the good 
as well as bad, with the torments of hell, and afterwaids cajoling them 
into enthufiaiiic hopes, nay, certainty, of falvation, So that many weak- 
minded and illiterate perfons, though good Chrifiians, as well as many idle 
reprobates, are invei ted into your fociety, and made to believe, whenever 
a fudden change in their bodies raifes their fpirits, that God has pardoned 
them, and that they will certainly after this life be regeived into the joys 
of the next, if they have but faith in Chrift, without being at the trouble 
of ‘giving all diligence to add to their faith, virtue, &e.”; which will require 
both long time and much perfeverance, and is, | believe, St. Peter’s ex- 
ong, of what Cihrilt requites'a perfon to accomplith before he can be 
rn again.” (P. 29.) 


The methodift's account of his fupernatural call to preach the gof- 
pel, exhibits a curious fpecimen of the delufions of fanaticifm. The 
reply to it is highly deferving of perufal, but is rather too long for 
infertion. P. 41, 42, 43, contain a long and excellent qtotation 
from the Family Chaplain, Vol. II. p. agt, fhewing the neceflity of 
employing illiterate perfons in the firft publication of the gofpel, as 
it was to be founded on miracles. But afterwards, when the gofpel 
was fpread over the earth, and the Chriftian Church was fettled and 
eftablifhed, divine and human learning became the proper fubititutes 
ae infpiration, the neceffary qualifications for a preacher of the 

ofpel.: . 

, On the fubjeé& of affurance the Churchman juftly obferves, 
«© It is true, St. Paul was certain that there was a crown of righteoufnefs 
prepared for him at the day of judgment, But the apoftle’s certainty of his 
own falvation ought not by any means to fanclion the doéirine of aflurance, 
as fome fay it does. It was, indeed, revealed to him, but fiill ittwas the 
coniequence of his faithful perieverance to the end of his days i propa- 
gating the Chriftian religion.” “‘ Judas we know betrayed, and St. Peter 
denied, his bleited mafier; and if they, for want of godly perievcrance, tell 
into temptation, it certainly becomes us never ‘to relax in our baa 
after 
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after falvation, or to make ourfelves certain of it. .Thefe great infiances of 
human frailty teach us‘ to work out our falvation with fear and trembling.” 
Bat if we make ourlelves certain of falvation, we lay afide our watchlab 
nefs, and either, like Judas, fall into temptation, and come thort of our 
aim, or, like St. Peter, mult firive to regain our loft ftrength by fincere re- 

entance. Wherefore ‘let him that thinketh he fiandeth take hecd lelt he 
fall,’ for only he that endureth to the end {hall be iaved.” (P. 45.) “ Indeed 
I cannot hetp faying that this favourite tenet of yours, the doctrine of allu- 
rance, is extremely injurious to mankind; for if a perion thinks that hrs 
fins are pardoned be becomes an enthuhati, if he thinks they will not be 
pardoned he becomes miferable and dejecied, Li produces either pre 
jumption or defpair. In thort, { really believe. that if your prefumptuous 
pretenfions to extraordinary infpiration, and the pardon of tin, the two 
chief pillars ef your fect, could oly be fet in a proper light before nan- 
kind, it would foon vanith away, and the pure and genuine doétrings of the 
golpel delivered by our minillers, the irue fuccellors of the apofiles, would 
foon be as much noticed by your people as they are now detpiled by 
them.” (P. 46, 47.) 


P. 47 to p. 52, contains a juft defiance of the regular clergy from 
the charges of wickednefs, worldly-mindednefs, and of not preach- 
ing the great doétrines of the gofpel and the reformation ; and con- 
cludes with ftating, in a concife- but clear and fatista@ory manner, 
the uninterrupted fucceflion of our bifhops and clergy from the 
apolties, And the opinion of the learned and judicious Hooker is 


quoted, (p. 54.) 


« Whiat need we to feek far for proofs that the apofiles who began this 
order of regiment by bifhops, did it not but by divine inflinét, when with- 
out fuch direction things of far lefs weight and moment they attempted not? 
The fucceffors of the apoftles prefumed not to open their mouths till they 
were duly and lawiully called, agreeably to Chrifi’s commitlion’ to: the 
apofiles, Wherefore let us not fear to be herein bold and peremptory, that 
if any thing in the Church’s government, furely the firlt intiitution of bitheps 
was from heaven, was even of God; the Holy Ghoti was the author of it.” 
(See Hooker, Book 7, Seét. 5.) 


P. 66. The Churchman preffes the Methodift with’ the fin of 
{chifm, | 


“ Do you not think your forfaking the efiablifhed Church, which is built 
upon a foundation of Chritt’s laying, and of which He ‘is the head, and 
which has been etiablifhed and hitherto proteéied -by the laws of our coun- 
iry, in order to promote the glory of God, as weil as peace, religion, and 
unanimity amongft us, has much the appearance of (chilm?”’ 


From this charge the Methodift labours hard to vindicate himielf, 
and by an arrant piece of fophiftry would make it appear that the 
{chifm of the Methodifts is only ‘* the feparation which the people 
of God make of themfelves fromthe people of this world.”* He 
fays, 

“ The fchifm condemned in the New Teflament can have no place in 
the body of Chrift, and it dees not confift in the feparation of this body 
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from the world, but in its being divided in or againft itfelf. It can have 
no ted but amongft the members, real or fuppoled, of this body. It has 
nothing to do with the feparation which the people of God make of them- 
felves from the people ‘of this world. To fuppofe that this is condemned 
as (chil, is to fuppole that it is fehifm to they adivine command. For 
Ged himfelf hath enjoined his people to come out ftom the wicked and 
carnal, and to be feparate, and not to touch the unclean thing.” (P. 67, 68.) 


The Church is the body of Chrift. All who are admitted into 
the Church by baptifm are the members of this body. Schifm is the 
ration of fome of the members from the body without fufficient 
caufe. The members are diftinguifhed into good and bad. Is the 
‘wickednefs of fome members a fufficient caufe of feparation to the 
? Certainly not, if we may believe the words of our bleffed Sa- 
viour, * Let both grow together until the harveft ;’ inthe time of har- 
weit the Lord of the harveft will make the proper diftinétion and 
feparation between them. Jt is not then from the wicked and carnal 
members of the Church that we are commanded to feparate, for we 
me greater chance to reclaim them by continuing in the Church 
with them ; but we are commanded to feparate from a Church that 
impofes finful terms of communion, and requires us to join in an 
idolatrons worfhip. It is manifeft, therefore, that nothing can juftity 
Separation but finful terms of communion. All other feparation is 
fehifm, »And {chifm, St. Paul affures us, is a very grievous fin. But 
let us hear the Churchman’s reply to the Methodift. 


'€-St. Paal did riot mean to Encourage a divifion amongft the converted 
Chriftians When ‘he enjoined them to come out and be feparate ; but only 
required them to abfiain from idol temples, leit they thould defile them{clves 
yom in an idolatrous worlhip; for idolators wefe then numerous at 
tinth, But, perhaps, your feparation from the eftablithed Church, which 
was inftituted tor the exprefs purpole of promoting holinefs and unanimity 
wm the worthip of God, under an idea of being more holy than thofe you 
have left behind you, may favour too much of the felrighteoufnels of the 
_ proad boafting Pharilce te be pleating to him. For my part, I firmly be- 
jeve there are many menibers of our Church who truly delerve, and, per- 
haps, much better {han many of your people, to be clafled with the people 
of God; and who, without any ifguthing appearance of fanétity and mor- 
tification, modefily and chearfully thew their fear of offending him, their 
faith i Chritt, and their good-will towards all mankind, by doing to alt 
Bien as they would they thould do to them. © Nay, I think you aét contrary 
to'the New Tefiament by withdrawing yourfelves from other Chriitians. 
For by. baptifm in our infancy we become members of Chrifi’s body, are 
taken into covenant with our Maker, are dedicated to his fervice, and en- 
titled to his promifes, And as there is but one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tiim, one God and Father, and by one Spirit we are all baptized into one 
body, we ought not to be tofled to and fro and carried about by every wind 
of doctrine, by the fleight of men, and cunning craftinefs whereby they lie 
in wait to decerve, every one faying, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Ce- 
_ and I of Chrifi, .but obey them that have the rule over us, our law- 
ul miniiters, and fubmit ourfelves, and with one mind and one mouth gie- 

sify God, even the Father of our Lord Jefas Chrift.” (P. 68, 69.) 
He 
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He then explains, ina very full and able manner, the nature of 
paptifm and confirmation, both of which ordinances. (efpecially the. 
latter) the Methodifts are too much inclined to treat with contempt; 
but furely Very unreafonably, when it is confidered that one is a facra- 
ment exprefsly ordained by our bleffed Saviour himfelf, and is de« 
clared by our Church to be generally neceffary to falvation, the other 
an appropriate and fignificant ceremony initituted by the apoftles. 

P. 74. The Methoditt afferts, 


«Tam not a diffenter, but a churchman by principle; and if the doe- 
trines of the gofpel were delivered from the pulpit as faithfully.as they ave 
intermixed with the feevice of the Church, | thould always attend it. As 
I believe the Articles, and admire the Liturgy, if ) thould be fo happy as 
to live to hear the gofpel- preached trom the pulpit, my heart weuld ou 
joice, and { thould count mgfelf a happy man in being one of its members. 
But in the Church a clergyman feldom fays any thing about Jefus Chait. 
dying for us, or about the wickednefs of our hearts, or about. being bora 
again; but tells us we mutt be virtuous and attend the facraments, inftead 
of preaching of the grace of Ged manifefied in the birth, life, death, and 
refurrection, of the Savrour.” 

Caunecuman. “If you really admire our Liturgy, you would, I think, 
ufe it in your places of worfhip rather than extemporary prayers, which 
mut be for the moft part unintelligible to an audience, becaufe they are 
not acquainted with them beforehand. But [ begin to fufpe@ that itis 
not altogether at the doftrines our clergy deliver you are difgufted, but at 
eftablifred forms, notwithfanding your pretended attachment toour Church, 
When a clergyman tells his parifhioners to be virtuous, he requires thea 
to cleanfe their hearts from wickednels, and to begin and continue ina 
courfe of life confiftent with the gofpel, which is, in faét, requiring them 
to be born again. And when he tells them to attend the facraments, he 
explains the meaning of them, and confequently preaches both the moral 
duties of the gofpel and the grace of God manifefted im the birth, life, 
death, and refurre@tion of Chrilt.” (P. 74,75.) ‘* Indeed we are confident 
that the clergy of the etiablithment preach the dodrines of the gofpel and 
of the reformation more confiftently, more faithfully, more confcientiouy, 
more efficacionfly, and with mach more true Chriftian humility, than Ros 
Methodilis. The latter term, indeed, humility, the Methodi{ts feem te 
have expunged from their vocabulary. Original fin, the fall and reltera- 
tian of man, the free grace and mercy of: God, the aionement made, the 
redemption purchafed, for all mankind by the blood of Chrifi, the divinity 
and incarnation of Chrift, the influence of the Holy Spirit, falvation by the 
merits of Chrift, to the utter exclufion of any merit of our own, repentance, 
faith, obedience, Chriftian charity; thefe are the doctrines delivered by oar 
belt.and foundett divines, and by. our clergy in general, from the pulpit and 
from the prefs. Can the Methodilts do more? Dathey do fo much? We 
have, moreover, a fecurity from our clergy that they will teach thele doce 
trines. Have the Methodilis any fimilar tie upon their preachers? Finally, 
from the weaknefs of the inftruments employed in the eftablifhment and 
propagation of Methodilm, from. the fuccels that has attended it, and from 
its continued .increafe, this advocate infers that ‘it is the caufe of God.” 


(P. 78.) 
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On fimilar grounds might not Attila, Mahomet, and Buoraparté, 
reft pretenfions to the divine approbation of the refpedtive catfes? 


Fo fo futile an argument it will fearcely be neceffary to reply in the 
words of the Churchman. ot 


ee 


<** It appears to me rather too prefumptaous to attribute the rife and 
peogre's of Methedifm to the handy-work of God; for as he hath charged 
us to be of the fame mind, and-to fubmit to the ordinances of our country, 
both civil and eeclefiattical, I think he will not countenance any proceed- 
igs contrary to thefe ordinanees. | Methodifm, im my Opinion, began and 
was carried dn'in. the followmg manner: Your founder, Mr. Weiley, by 
dint of iiudy,and amilguided zca!, fancied that he was.a pardoned tinner, 
and that ic was his bounden duty to declare unto: ail that were willing to 
Wear, the g'ad tidings of falvation; and by preaching up, wherever he 
went, the doctrines of affurance and initanianeous canverfion, he drew 
afier lim many difciples, in whom he artiully contrived to create a di/guit 
for ordinances that he might attael themrthe-more firmly to himfelf. And 
dssa {pirit of emulation is quickly kindled up, when we fee certain indi- 
Viduals pro{perous in. their \uridertakings, an illiterate perfon or two at- 
tempting Mr. W.’s mode of preaching with fome fuecefs, others of the 
faine ftamp'were-excited to intitate them ; by which ‘means preachers be- 

nto be: mumerous, love-fcatis to be: eftabliihed, and, on account of the 
ignorance of thefe, poor deluded met, confufion and ,wild-fire to prevail 
wherever they held forth; which,.being faid to be the effect of divine 
wer, as well assem account of the navelty of fuch proceedings, never 
ed to gain profelytes among the curious and illiterate.” (P. $1, $2.) 


He then inferts a letter fré6m*Mr. Hervey, (author of Meditations 
among the Tombs) the friend and companion of Welfley in his youth, 
to fhew his opinion that W.’s proceedings were not agreeable to the 
word of God and the eftablifed Jaws of our country. From this 
letter we prefeat our readers with the following extract : 


* Had I the flrongeft inclination, I have no manner of ability to beftir 
myfelf in the manner you propofe. TI, a thundering Boanerges! 1, a fpeak- 
ing trumpet front heaven ! 1 litt up my voice to the whole world, and make 
the caters of the fkies ring! Never, dear Sir, never could you have made 
choice of fo improper a perfon, {6 vaftly Unequal td the taik. Betides, I 
freely own, L cannot approve of itinerant preaching. L think it repugnant 
to the apofiolical, as well'as the Fnglift, contftitution, I find Timothy fet- 
tled at Ephefus, Titus fiationed at Crete, and- others of our captain’s com- 
manders afigned their patticular pofts. Thefe labourers’ (and) induttrious 
labourers they were) did not think it neceflary to travel from this country 
to that with words of exhortation, bat chofe to lay out their pafloral vigi- 
lance apon the flock contigned to their care. Thus would Ladvife my dear 
Mr. Welley to act. Be content to imitate thofe primitive preachers. Fix 
in fome patith, vifit carefully your people, let every individual be the ob- 
ject of your compaflionate zeal. O! what good might this do tothe caule 
of Chritianity ; how m'ght neighbouring minifters follow the unexception- 

e example, and, from inveighing againit my good friend as they now 
wnanitnoutly do, honour him and tread in his fieps.” (P. $2, 83.) ' 


Jn conclufion the Churchman fays, 
“ From 
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_-#-Fram ogr.converlation it appears to me that your fect has been found- 
ed, and hitherto fupported by pretentions to fupernatural gifts, by mine 
at our clergy, and by ditiributipg books replete sith improbabilities among 
the ignorant and illiterate. Methotlifin might do fome good, when firlt let 
on foot, in awakening a few thoughtlefs ‘people to a fenfe of theit daty.; 
but, in my opinion, religion might Red been ina nore flourifhing condl- 
tion at this trme, had it never been eflablifhed; “for the Methodili beheves 
the Churchman to be put of the road that leads -to falvation; and the 
Churchman believes the Methodift'to be both prefumptuous and hypocri- 
tical; and, on this account, religion, with many, becomes a fource of con- 
tention and ridicule, initead of faith, hope, and charity.” (P. 86, 87.) 


One excellence of this little work is, that for every opinion put 
into the mouth of the Methadift it refers chiefly to recent publica- 
tions and defences of Methodifm, 

We cannot difmifs this very feafonable and judicious performance 
without returning our thanks to.the unknown author of it, and earn- 
eftly recommending it to the. ferious perufal of all thofe who are, 
either already Methodifts, or in danger of becoming fo. 

We. thall conclude thefe obfervations by prefenting to our readers 
for their amufement, leaving it to them to make the application, a 
quotation from an hiftorical play, entitled, Oliver Cromwell, and 
written by a Mr. George Smith Gree, about the middle of the laft 
céntury. An honelt royalift thus dcfcribés Cromwell’s companions, 
the Puritans, 


« They eee a purity-of foul-.' 
Surpailing that of any other inortals ; 
And talk as freely of the’ fealms abdve 
As if thofe regions were their 6wn demefnes 5 
- Boatt of new light, and grace, and revelation ; 
And preach, and prey, ‘and fancy they’re infpired ; 
Wrett holy truths to ign’rant expofition, 
And torture texts for mercenary ends. 
Thele they call gifts; and fay mer came from heav’n 
To them, th’ elect, to weed the finful world, 
' To bolt the bran, and purify mankind !"———-A@ 1. Scene I. 
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A Letter ta Napoleone ,Buonaparté, ftyling himfelf the Government of 
France and the Envoy of Gad; exhibiting a complete View of bis 
Moral and: Political Conduét. With Notes, and a Sketch of bis 
Life. Tranflated from the French of the Chevalier Tinfeau.  $wvo. 
Pr. 68. Harding. 1803. 


ae very fpirited and highly interefting letter was written fhortly 
after the publication of the famous ——, or rather infamous 

““ A& of Amnefty,” relating to the French emigrants, by N2- 
poleone Buonaparté, alias the Envey of God, alias the Herald of De- 
itrudtion. 


‘* The Tranflator’s Preface,”’ isy at once, fo fair and fo complete 
: avculrw 
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a review of the performance, that we fhall not hefitate in tranfcrib. 
ing it. 
“ For the publication of the following interefting performance, at the 


fent junéiure, the tranflator conceives it eye) bs to make any apo- 
Jogy. It will be found to contain a complete juftification of the French 





royalifts againft the abominable calumnies pub ithed by the per.onage to 


try? Will the prefer to the molt aneient family of France, whofe name is 
identified with that of our country, an ignoble and bafe-born progeny, 
whole chief is gorged with the blood of Frenchmen, and whofe branches 
are either in total obfeurity,, of only known by the extent of their crimes ? 
Will the virtues of Louis XVI. witha deed of horror which it remains for 
us to efface by our repentance, conftitute a title of exclufion for its fucce!- 
“for, of banifhment for his daugtiter; 4 daughter, who; worthy of her noble 
forefathers, prefered, in her exile, the French prince her father had deftined 
for her, to a young one placed on the threfhold of the Imperial throne ? 
Alas! the is an orphan, and it is the’ duty of the French nation to watch 
over her with parental affeGion ! 

“ Hitherto, you had fucceflively betrayed or fibverted every govern- 
ment under which you have pailed. Nor have you treated, with more 
cefemony, the conftitution which you yourfelf have bopoled upon France. 


You have violated your own laws, and yet you have the folly to hope, or 


the arrogance to intift, that others fhould refpeét them! From a motive of 
individual ambition, as foreign to thenation as your own perfon, you have 
rovoked againit her a general war, and have attacked: her fovereigoty. 
he third,article of the conftitution, propafed by Syéyes and Dannon, and 
promulgated by the grenadiers of St. Cloud, declarés, that « every French 


citizen 


ha 
whom) it ipay aera in Lis various proclamations. It alfo prefents the fd 
reader with a fuccinet hiliory of the various factions which have tyrannized Ca 
over France, from the commencement of the revolution to the prefent mo- jot 
mewi; together with an animated piéture of the character of the Corfican, . 
and a hiftory of the armies through which he has waded to his prefent ex- ati 
alted fituation, It is well caleulated to convince the ithabitants of his yo 
country, that in the overthrow of his tyrannical ufurpation, the powers of fix 
Europe can alone look for fecurity.” its 
~~ The following excerpts will fuffice as fpecimens of the execution “ 
“of the ‘work ; and the latter of the two will, perhaps, prefent a cer- | hs 
‘tain 2€t of the life of Buonaparté in rather a novel point of view. 4 
« Alas! -fince our country, after the many, fatal experiments which ty- cee 
rants of every defeription have made at her expence, mutt, at laft, return w 
to the moderate government of an individual, as to the only haven of reit nm 
alter fo many tempelis, will fhe feek for repofe in a government which, 
being illegitimate and defective, can oniy give birth to new ones. And, 
will the difcard that whom [which] a fucceflion of eight centuries point out 
to her; that, whofe rights are the eternal fafeguard of the tranquility of 
the ftate ; will the difcard the. fuceeflor of Philip Auguftus, of St. Louis, t 
of Charles the Wife, of Louis XI..of Henry the Great, of Louis XIV. 
and of the virtuous Louis XVI. for a-vile Corfican, an obfeure agent of — t c 
Robelpierre, a murderer employed under Barras againit the city of Paris, 
a monfier, who, confcious that he is @ ftranger to France, has recently cre- 
ated himfelf imterefts in Italy, contrary to, and independent of that coun- 1 
( 
| 
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Citizen whe shall accept an employ, or receive a stipend from any foreign state, shall 
forfeit his ight s of citizenship.’ Neverthe ‘els, you have received, wilhout 
the knowledye d/ the bodies repeeteatingr the ba tionat fovereignty, or rether, 

ou have extortéd the fituation of prefident of the Cifalpine Republic » ith 
a jalary of 500,000 livres. “Ttaat awere that your fupporters have fai, 
that, in the capacity of Consul of France, it was that -you accepted the pre- 
fidency of’ Italy. Aut this is falsey for you had only seven years and a half to de 
Cnsul of France, when you contrived to be appointed president of ihe Cisalpmme Te- 
public for ten years! 

« You are then no longer acitizen of France, and, by retaining the fitu- 
ation of Firlt Magifirate, contrary to the law which you yourfelf had made, 
you have placed yourielf beyond the protection of that law, as you have 
fucceffively done with every anterior law. An enemy to royalty under all 
its different modifications, a defirover of the republican form of govern- 
ment, a'traitor to all parties, there is no Frenchman, ot whatever. party, of 
whatever political fe@, but whole right, and whole daty it is become, to 
put a period to your tyranny. A violator of all laws, no law can protect 
you. “Who has exempted you from the power of the law ?—Yourtell. 

Vho will exempt another fom the fame power?—Himfelfalfo. What 
will be your reply to the man who, treating you as you have treated so 
many others, fhall fay to you, 
« La force fit ton droit; la foibleffe eft ton crime !’ 
« Streng-h was your right ; and weaknefs is your crime !’ 


“ But this is not all. Of-your own authority wou united the Nawarese, 
the conqueit of the French arms, to your newly-acquired kingdom of Ltaly. 
And who does not fee that your obje@t in 0’ doing 1s to place the pahage 
of the Simplon in your hands, in ofder to enable you to call in the aid of 
your Italian tubjecis, whenever a part of the French, weary of your arro- 
gant domination, fall {eek'to thake offthe yoke of tron under which they 
now groan? Who, alo, does not fee, that the fate of Piedmont remains 
oniy provifional, until the opportunity arrives of unit:ng it to your own 
kingdom? A wan who is no Jonger a'Freitch citizen, even if he ever 
were one, heaps upon himfelf whole provinces conquered by French arms, 
and Frenchmen behold it with impunity! O, eternal difgrace to my coun- 
try — 

We hope this fpirited and able produdtion, of one of the moft re- 
fpetable and confilient of the French loyalifls, will be univerfaily 
read in this country, and that pains will'be takem to render its cir- 
culation as general in France. 








~- ~- 


The Stranger in France: or, 4 Tour from Dewanfhire to Paris. Liluf- 
trated by Engravings, in Aqua Tinta, of Sketches taken on the Spot. 
By John Carr, Efq. gto. Pp.2602. al.as: Johnfon, Lon- 
don; Hannaford, Totnefs, 1862. 


R. CARR is, without exception, the moft pleafing and moft in- 
teliigent of all the Tourifts, who availed themicives of the op- 
portunity afforded by the late ** hollow aimed Truce”, to vific the 
NO. LXIV. VOL. XVI. M bived- 
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blood-ftained territory of the French Republic. He writes with much 
pleafantry, and good humour ; his defcriptions are ea/y and natural, 
and his remarks, for the moft part, are pertinent, ingenious, and for- 
cible. His merits, however, muft not render a Critic blind to his de- 
feéts ; and that he has defe&ts we fhall have occafion to fhew before 
we part with him. 

Mr. Carr began his tour, immediately after the Definitive Treaty of 
Peace was figned, and, having failed in a frigate from the coatt of 
Devonfhire to Portfmouth, proceeded from thence to Southampton, 
where he embarked in a packet for Havre, formerly called Havre De 
Grace, afterwards, we believe, Havre de Marat, or fome fuch revo- 
lutionary appellation, and now, we fuppofe, plain Havre. On his 
arrival at Southampton, our traveller met with a party of French emi- 
grant priefts, who were returning to their native foil, and who +had 
taken their paflage in the fame veffel. Of thefe unhappy exiles he 
gives. am affecting defcription, which is too creditable to his feelings 
to be omitted here. . 


‘** About noon, they had depofited their baggaye vy the quay, which 
formed a pile of aged portmanteaus, and battered trunks. Parties remained 
to protect them, previous to their embarkation. The fun was intenfely 
hot, they were feated under the thade of old umbrellas, which looked as if 
they had heen the companions of their banifhment. : 

“ Their countenances appeared ftrongly marked with the pious charaer 
of refignation, over which were to be feen a fweetnefs, and correéted ani- 
mation, which feemed to depict at once the foul’s delight, of returning to 
its native home, planted wherever it may be, and the regret of. leaving a 
nation, which, in the hour of flight and mifery, had nobly enrolled them 
in the lift of her own children, and had covered them with protetion. 

“« To the eternal honour of thefe unhappy, but excellent people, be it 
faid, that they have proved themfelves worthy of being received in fuch a 
fanctuary. Our country has enjoyed the benefit of their unblemithed mo- 
rals, and their mild, polite, and unaffuming manners, and wherever deftiny 
has placed them, they have indufirioufly relieved the national burden of their 
fupport by diffuting the knowledge of a ‘language, which good fenfe, and 
common interefi, thould long fince have contidered as a valuable branch of 
education. 

“ To thofe of my friends, who exercife the facred funAions of religion, 
as eftablihed in this country, I need not offer_an apology, for paying an 
humble tribute ofcommon juftice to thefe good, and perfecuted men ; who, 
from habit, purfuea mode of worthip, a little differing in form, but termi- 
nating in the fame great and glorious centre. The enlightened liberality of 
the Britith clergy wall unite, in paying that homage to them, which they, in 
my prefence, have often, with enthuiiafin and rapture, offered up to the 
purity, and fan¢tity of their charaéters. Many of them informed me, that 
they had received the moft ferviceable favours trom our clergy, adminitiered 
with equal delicacy, and munificence. . 

“« Amongit thefe groupes were {ome females, the wives and daughters 
of Toulonefe merchants, who leit their city when lord Hood abandoned 
that port. The politenefs and attention, which were paid to them by the 
men, were truly plealing. It was the good breeding of elegant habits, re- 
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taining all their foftnels in the midft of adverfity, fweetened with the fym- 
thy of mutual and fimilar fufierings. 

« ‘They had finifhed their dinner, and were drinking their favourite be- 
verage of cotive. Poor wanderers! the water was lcarcely turned brown 
with the few grains which remained of what they had purchaled for their 
journey. ; 

« | addreffed them, by telling them, that I had the happinels of being a 
paflenger with them, in the fame vellel; they faid they were fortunate to 
have in their company one of that nation, which would be dear to them as 
long as they lived. A genteel middle aged woman offered to open a little 
narcel of freth coffee, which they had purchafed in the town for the voy- 
age, and begged to make fome forme. By her manner, the feemed to with 
me to confider it, more as the humble offering of gratitude, than of polite- 
neis, or perhaps both were blended in the offer. In the afternoon, their 
baggage was fearclied by the revenue officers, who, on this ovcation, exer- 
ciled a liberal gentlenefs, which gave but little trouble, and no pam. They 
who brought nothing into _a country but the recollection of their mileries, 
were not very likely tocarry much out of it, but the remembrance of its 
generouty. 

When they reached Havre, it was not the intention of the captain 
of the packet to go within the pier, with a view to fave the port. an- 
chorage dues, which amount to the enormous fum of ezght pounds . 

flerling ; but a peremptory order from the conftituted authorities of the 
place, compelled him to forego his refolution, and, of courfe, to fub- 
mit to this infamous impofition. The veflel was immediately aflailed 
by a crowd of ragged men and boys, who, without ceremony, feized 
on the luggage of the paflengers, and made them pay an exorbitant 
price for carrying it tofhore. Our traveller, however, by the proper 
application of his ftick, fucceeded in refcuing is trunks from thefe 
republican harpies, and went on fhore in the captain’s boat. The 
emigrants, when they landed, fuftained neither violence nor infult from 
the people, ** they were received with a fullen filence, and a lane was 
made for them to pafs into the town,” 

From Havre, Mr. C. proceeded, in the diligence, to Rouen, of 
which city he gives a melancholy defcription ; efpecially of the revo- 
lutionary deva{tations committed on its venerable and magnificent 
churches, The cathedral was converted into a manufatory for gun- 
powder; and the elegant church of Saint Ouens was ufed, by thefe 
barbarians of the eighteenth century, for the purpofe of cafting can- 
non balls!!! Jt is fingular, that, in mentioning the fix fuburbs of 
Rouen, he mif-fpells the names of four of them; ‘* Bouveul” for 
Bouvreuil ; ** St. Hiliare” for St. Hilaire; ‘* Martainville” for Aar- 
tinville; and ** Beouvifme” for Beauvoifine. The defcription of this 
city is very correét.—Mr, C.,: during his ftay at Rouen, was prefent 
at the trial of a criminal, charged with a capital offence. He repre- 
fents the Criminal Tribunals as being Military Tribunals, which is 
certainly perfectly confiftent with the military defpotifm, now e(ta- 
blifhed in France ;—and he adds; ** It is one of the peculiar charac- 


teriftics of fuch tribunals to order immediate punifhment after con- 
M 2 viétion.” 
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viion.” But this isa miftake;,.for it was a provifion of the old law 
of France, during the monarchy, that.a night fhould not pals between 
the condemnation and execution of a culprit. He labours under ano- 
ther miftake too, when, in giving a preference to the mode of execu- 
tion by the guillotine, over the ancient mode of executing criminals, 
he calls the Jatter, ** breaking the criminal wpon the wheel.” The 
criminal was not broken upon the wheel, but upon a fquare platform, 
raifed from the ground, and provided with traniverfe beams, between 
two of which, the legs and arms of the criminal were placed, to give 
greater effect to the blow of the execution ; and it was not till efter 
his limbs were fo broken, that he was faftened toa wheel, for the pur- 
pofe of expofure. Nor in any, but cafes of the greateft aggravation, 
fuch as murder, attended with peculiar circumftances of cruelty, was 
the criminal left ** afterwards to perifh in the moft poignant agonies.” 
He commonly received what was called the coup de grace, a blow upon 
his cheft, which deprived him of life, before he was removed from the 
fcaffuld. On the fame fpot on which Mr. Carr faw the operation of 
the guillotine, we have feen the operation of breaking. A curious 
anecdote is here related of the late Governor Wal). 


“« As I have alluded to the fate of Governor W———, I will conclude 
this chapter by relating an anecdote of the terror and infatuation of guilt, 


ditplayed in the condu of this wretched man, in the presence of a triend of 


mine, from whom I received it—-A few years before he fuffered, fatigued 
-with life, and purfued by poverty, and the frightful remembrance of his o!- 
fences, then almoft forgotten by the world, he left the fouth of France tor 
Calais, with an intention of pailing over to England, to offer himfelf up to 
its laws, not without the eherithed hope that a lapie of twenty .years had 
fwept away all evidence of his guilt. 

** At the time of his arrival at this port town, the hotel in. which Mad. 
H—— was waiting fer a packet to Dover was very crowded—the landlord 
reqnetied of her, that fie would be pleafed to permit twe gentlemen, who 
were ghing to England, to take fome refrefhment in her room; thee per- 
funs proved to be the unfortunate Brooks, a hing’s meffenger, charged with 
important difpatches to his court, and Governor W——. The latter was 


drefed like a decayed gentleman, and bore about him all the indications of 


his extreme condition. They had not been feated at the table long, before 
the latter informed the former, with evident marks of perturbation, that his 
name was W » that having been charged in England with offences, 
which, if trae, fubjected bim to heavy puntihment, he wasanxious to place 
himiel! at the di(potal of its laws, and requefied of him, as he was an Eng- 
lith metienger, that he would confider him as his priloner, and take charge 
of him. 

« The meffenger, who was'much furprifed by the application, told him, 
that he could not upon fuch a reprefentation take him into cufiody, unleis 
he had an order from the Duke of Port!and’s‘office to that cf@, and that iu 
order to obtain it, it would be proper for him to write his name, that it 
might be compared with his hand writing in the office of the fecretary al 
war, which he offered to carry over with him. Governor W— fill 
preffed him to take him into cuiiedy, the meilenger more firongly declined 
tt, by informing him that he was the beare: of dilpatches of great impor- 
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tance to his court, that he muft immediately crois the Channel, and fhoal!d 
hazard a pailage, although the weather looked lowering, in an open bout, 
as no packets had arrived, and that confequently it was altogether impofli- 
ble ‘to take him over, but again requeiied him to write his name, for the 

urpole already mertioned ; the governor confenied, pens and paper were 
brvaght, but the hand of the murderer fhook fo dreadfully that he could sor 
write it, and in an agony of mind, bordering upon trenzy, he rufhed out of 
the room, and immediately left the town. 

“The meflenger entered the boat, and fet fail; a florm quickly fo'lowed, 
the boat sunk in sight of the pier, and ail on board, but one of the wateriicn, 
periibed ! 1! 

«“ The Great Difpofer of Human Deftiny, in vindication of his eternal 
jultice, refcued the life of this infatuated delinquent from the waves, and 
from a fudden death, to refign him to the public and merited door of the 


laws. 
The juftice of the clofing inference many of our readers will pro- 
bably be difpofed to queftion. 


Our traveller had letters to an opulent houfe at Rouen, the Mefirs. 
G ; who, during the reign of Robefpierre, was robbed of tiie 
whole contents of their warchoufes, by the ayents of the govern- 
ment, to the amount of 25,000], fterling, Not content with this, 
they threw Madame G » the mother of thefe gentlemen, into 


prifon, 


“ Soon after the gates of the prifon were clofed upon Madame G.—~-, 
her eldeft fon, a man of commanding perfon, and eloquent addrefs, in de- 
fiance of every friendly, and of every affeClionate entreaty, flew to Paris, 

“ Tt was in the evening of the laft winter whieli bebeld its fnowserim- 
foned with revolutionary carnage, when he prefented himlelf, undifmayed, 
before that committee, whole horrible nature will be better deferibed by 
merely relating the names of its members, then fitting, than by the mot! 
animated and elaborate delineations of all its deadiy deeds of rapine and of 
blood. Atatable, covered with green cloth, thabbily lighted, in one of 
the committee rooms of the national aflembly, were feated Robe‘pierre, 
Collot dW Herbois, Carnot, and David. They were occupied in filling up 
the lifts for the permanent guillotine, ere€ied very near them, in la Place de 
la Revolution, which the executioners were then clearing of its gore, and 
ak pede | for the next day’s butchery, In this devoted capital more blood 

ad, during that day, ftreamed upon the fcaffold, than on any one day dur- 


ing the revolution. 
‘* The terrified inhabitants, in darknefs, in remote recefles of their defo- 


late houfes, were filently offering up a prayer to the great God of Mercy to 
releafe them, in a way moft fuitable to his wifdom, from fuch icenes of deep 
difmay, and remorfelefs flaughter. 

“ Robefpierre, as ufual, was drefled with great neatnefs and gaiety ; 
the savage was generally scented, whillt bis allociates were habited, en ja- 
cobin, in the fqualid, filthy fathion of that e:a of the revolution, in the drefs 
of blackguards. 

“ Mr.G bowed, and addrefled them very refpedfully. “ I am 
come, citizens, before you,” faid this amiable fon, “ to implore the releafe 


of my mother; fhe is pining in the prifons of Rouen, without having com- 
M 3 mitted 
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mitted any offenee; fhe is in years; and if her confinement continues, her 
children, whole fortunes have been placed at the dilpofal of the national 
exigencies, will have to lament her death: grant the prayer of her fqn, 
reftore, 1 conjure you, by all the rights of nature, reilore her to her afflicted 
family.” Robefpterre looked obliquely at him, and with his -acculiomed 
fharpnefs, interrupted him trom proceeding further, by exclaiming, ‘ what 
right have you to appear before us, milcreant? you are an agent of Pitt and 
Cobourg (the then common phrafe of reproach) you fthall be fent to the 
guillotine—Why are you not at the frontiers?” Monfieur G——, anap- 
palled, replied, ‘ give me my mother, and I will be there, to-morrow, [ 
am ready inftantly to {pill my blood, if it muft be the price of fer difcharge.” 
Robelpierre, whole favage foul was occafionally moved by fights of heroic 
virtue, feemed imprefled by this brave and unufual addrefs. He paufed, 
and after whifpering a few words to his affociates, wrote the difcharge, and 
handing it over to a foldier, for the fuccefsful petitioner, he fiercely told 
him to retire. 

* Me.G inftantly fet out for Rouen, where, after a long and fevere 
journey, he arrived, exhaufied with fatigue, ahd agitation of mind; with- 
out retrethment, this excellent man flew to the gates of the prifon, which 
contained his mother, and prefented the dilcharge to the gaoler, who drily, 
with a brutal grin, informed him, that a. trick had been played off upon 
him, that he had juft received a counter order, which he held in his hand, 
and refufed to relehis her!!! | 

“ It tarned out, that immediately after Mr. G had left the com- 
mittee room, the relenting difpofition, which he had momentarily awakened 
in the barbarous breaft of Robefpierre, bad fublided. 

“ The generous fentiment wag of a fhort, and fickly growth, and withered 
under the gloomy, fatal thade 6f his fanguinary nature. A cbaffeur had been 
difpatched with the counter-order,. who pailed the exulting; but deluded 
G on the road. 

« A (hort time after this, and a fow days before Madame G 

















’ and her 


unhappy companions were to have periihed on the feafflold, the gates of 


their prifon flew open, the world was releaied from a moniier—Robelpierre 
was no more,” 


taiFrom Rouen Mr. C, repaired to Paris, in the diligence. There he 
was particularly fortunate in being introduced to families who poflefled 
every qualification which could render their fociety agreeable, and 
every difpofition to fet off their country to the greateft advantage.— 
No wonder, then, that fuch friends fhould produce a magic effeét in 
our traveller, and lead him to view 2!lmoft every objet with the eye 
of favour and prepofieffion, The poifiardes of Paris, we are told, had 

n ever accuftomed, on particular occafions, to offer their congra- 
tulations to the fovercign, and to prefent him with a bouquet. Ac- 
cordingly, when Bucnaparté ufurped the fupreme power, thefe he- 
roines paid him the fame compliment; but his Corfican majefty re- 
jected their proffered prefent, and fiercely told them to return home, 
attend to their hufbands and their fifth, and never more to interfere in 
a@airs of ftate. ‘The advice was certainly good, though not difinte- 
refted ; but Mr. C.’s remark, that “ fuch a repulfe as this, offered to 
a body of people, more formidable from their influence than the Laz- 
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zaroni of Naples, would, in all human, probability, have coft any 
one of the Kings of France his crown,’ muft be founded oa fome 
information, with which our knowledge of French hiftory has not fup- 
lied us. We 
' The painter David, one of the moft fanguinary monfters which 
ever revolutionary France has produced, the worthy friend and aflo- 
ciate of Robefpierre, is now, it feems, ** permitted, by his great pa- 
tron and friend Bonaparte {Buonaparte) to occupy the corner’ witig of 
the old palace, from which every other man of genius and feience, 
who was entitied to refide there, has been removed.” - Pares cum pa- 
ribuss—We wonder the adage did not occur to Mr, Carr; but, alas ! 
he was fo fafcinated by the reception he experienced from a minitter, 
or a minifter’s brother, we fcarcely know which, that he could fee 
nothing, in this regicidal Corfican, but his virtues; in fhort he confi- 
ders and reprefents him as fomcthing more than human, Of the ful- 
fome and difgufting adulation which he lavifhes on this Confular af- 
faflin, we fhall prefently exhibit fome notable inftances. Of David, 
however, our. traveller entertains a very juft opinion, 

‘¢ The great abilities of this man have alone enabled him to fur- 
vive the revolution, which, ftrange to relate”, (/frange, indeed, but 
certainly not true), ** has, throughout its ravages, preferved a vene- 
ration for fcience, and, in general, protected her diftinguifhed fol- 
lowers”—furely Mr. C. muft be ftrangely unacquainted with the 
events of the revolution to make fo unfounded an affertion as this. If 
he will take the trouble of cafting his eye over the long lift of perfons 
guillotrned, maflacred, imprifoned, or profcribed, during the revolu- 
tion, he will find moft of the ** diftinguifhed followers of fcience’’ in- 
ferted in it, from Bailly to La Harpe. To tell the worid that the 
revolutionary members had a veneration for fcience, when, with a 
degree of favage ferocity, they deftroyed its choiceft productions, and 
murdered or perfecuted its moit diftinguifhed followers, is abfurd and 
prepofterous. Where fuch men of fcience, as David, indeed, were. 
to be found, embued with their own principles, and fully A, Bt to 
become the inftruments of their crimes, they were certainly couPted. 
and venerated ; but as men of {cience they were not refpected, nor, 
in. any degree, exempted from the cruelty and perfecution, which ex- 
tended, almoft indifcriminately, to every clafs. of men, except the 
loweft. Such errors as this fhould never be fuffered to pals unnoticed, 
But to proceed with our quotation. dee 

** Bonaparte, who poflefles great tafte, ** that inftin& fupcrior to 
ftudy, furer than reafoning, and more rapid than reflection,” enter- 
tains the greate({t admiration. for the genius of David,” (fo did his 
worthy predecefior and aflociate Robefpierre, but Ais attachment no 
one ever yet thought of afcribing to tafte), ** and alwaysconfults him 
in the arrangement of his paintings and ftatues, All the coftumes of 
government have been defigned by this artift. 

** David is not without his adherents Bs nor Barrere, nor 
would Satan himfelf, if he Yee his refidence in France, un@er 
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the. reign of the murderer of Jaffa), “ he has many pupils, the fons of 
refpectable, and fome of them, of noble families in different parts of 
Europe,”’ (Hopeful noblemen thefe young friends of the revolutionary 
affaffin will make.) ** They are {aid to be much attached to bim, and 
have formed themfelves into a military corps, for the purpole. of occa- 
fiunally doing honour to him, and were lately on the point of .reveng- 
ing an infult which had been offered to bis perfon, in a manner, 
Which, if perpetrated, would have required the interelt of their mafter 
wave faved (to fave) them from the {caffold. 


** But neither the gracious proteCtion of confular faveur, nor the fplen- 
dour of unrivalled abilities, can reflore their pollated poileilor to the atiec- 
tions, and endearments of tocial intercourle. Humanity has drawn a sadle 
circle sound him. He leads the life ofa profcribed exit, in the very centre 
of the gayelt city in Europe. Inthe gloomy thade of unchofen feclulion, 
he pafles his'ungladdened hours, in the hope of covering his guilt with his 
gory, and of prefenting to pofterity, by the eneygies of his unequalled’ ge- 
nists, fome atonement for the havoc: and ruin of that political hurricane, of 
which he directed the fury, and befriended the defolations, againit every 
contemporary object that nature had endeared, and virtue con.ccrated. 
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In the eleventh chapter we have the following account of the me- 
| morabJ¢ attempt to deftroy the Tyrant of France, by “* the Infernal 
-» Machine,” 

os . 5 a - 

«Upon leaving Madame B-—— I pafled the Place de Caroufel, and faw 
the ruins of the houles, which futfered by the explofion of the. infernal ma- 
chine, which afforded ‘e much conyerfation in the world at the time, ‘by 
which the Firft Conful was intended to have been deitroyed in his way to 
* the National Inititute of Mufic. This affair has been fomewhat involved in 

my ery. It is now well known that Monficar Fouché, atthe head of the 

nice, ‘was achuainted with this conf iracy from its firft conception, and 
y his vigilant’ agents, was informed df the daily ptogrefs made in the con- 

firuction of this deftruGive inflrument, of the plan of which he had even a 

copy. fhe conipirators proceeded with perlect confidence, and as they 

thought with perfea fecurity. Three days before it was quite completed, 
and ready for its fell purpote, from fome furprife or dread of deieciion, 
», changed their place of meeting, and in one night removed the mac hine 
oa the {pot where it-bad been ufyally depofited. The penetrating eye of 
the police loi fight of them. Fouché, and his followers.exercifed their un- 

a talenis for purluit. and difcovery to no purpofe. The baffied mini- 

mts, a wailed jipon Bonaparte, to whom he had re ularly imparted the 

rejuit of every day’s information ie{pecling it, and told him that he could 
no longer trace the tratterous infifument of ‘his affaffination, and requetied 
hun, as he knew it muft be completed by this time, not to goto any public 
places, until he had regained a knowledge of it. Bonaparte replied, that 
v - fear only made cowarils, aud con!pirawrs brave, and that-he had unaltera+ 
bly determined to go with his accustomed equipage to the National Concert 
| thatexeryevening. .At.the ufval hour the Birt Conlul fet off undiimayed 
j from the Thailleries, a deicriptiou ofthe macbine, which was wade to re- 
) femble. a water enik, being firit given to the coachman, ‘ervants, and 
Hl guards. As they proceeded, the advance guard pafled it yaobierved, ru 
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the coachman difcovered it jufi.as.the confular carriage was on, a parallel 
with it; inilantly the dextergus and faithful chorioteer lathed his horfes into 
full (peed, and turned the corner of the Rue Marcem. In one moment afs 
ter, the terrible machine exploded, aud covered the {treet with ‘rains. The 
“thunder ofits dilcharge fhook the houfes of Paris, and was heard at a ¢éon- 
fiderable diflance in the country. The Fir Cantabarnved in lanfety at the 
Hall of Mufic, and with every appearance of perfeét tranquillity, ente 
his box, amidit the acclamations of the crowded multitude.» The range .o 
buildings which «was fhattered by the explofion, has long offended the-eye 
of tafie, and prefcnted a gloomy, and very inconvenient obfrudtian to the 
grand-entrance of the palace. Bonaparte, with his ufual judgment, which 
converts every event into fome good, immediately alter this aflair, pur- 
chaied the houfes which were damaged, and the whole of this feene of ‘ruiag 
and rubbifh is removing with all poflible expedition, to the great improve- 
ment of this grand approach.” 


The twelfth chapter opens with a puerile anecdote of Buonaparté, 
which, in the eyes of Mr. Cary, “ unfolded the bold and dating eba~ 
racter of this extraordinary man.””’ When a cadet, of fifteen) ac.the 
military {chool, at which he was maintained by the bounty of ‘that 
fevercign, whofe murderers he joined, and whofe throne he aftcrwards 
ufurped, he went to fee a balloon afcend, and becaufe the proprietor 
of it would not fuffer him to afcend with him, he drew his fabre, cut 
the balloon in feveral places, and deftroyed the.curious apparatus; a 
mifchievous trick for which he: deferved to be horfewhipped, and 
which fhewed nothing, in the eye of common fenfe, but an overbear- 
ing infolence, and malignity of difpofition. This anecdote is: fal- 
lowed by fome further account of the greatne/s of Mr. Carr's here. 


** ‘This man is certainly the phenomenon of the prefent times. Tt 
js A circumftance worthy of remark, that the artillery has. furnifhed 
France with moft of its prefent diftingufhed heroes, who have al! peen, 
bred up in the fame military fchool with Bonaparte.” (All, of courfg, 
rebels anid traitors.) | 


“ A thort time before my arrival in Paris, Ais great genius, who difplays 
a perfeét knowledge of mankind, and particularly of tie people. aver whom 
he rwes; difcovered that the Parifians, from a familiarity wih his perfon, 
and from his lady and his family having occafionally joined in’ their parties, 
of amufement, begau to lofe that degree of awe and refpedi for him which 
he fo well knows ee to appreciate, as well as to infpire. In confequence 
of this, he gradually retired from every circle of falhion, and was, at this 
period, almoft as inacceilible as a Chinefe emperor. The fame liae of 
conduét was.alfo adopted by the. principal officers of government. He re- 
fided almoft wholly at Mal Maifon, except on (late days, when’ only thofe 
firangers were permitted to be inteaduged, who had tatisfied the ambafla- 
dors of their re‘pective nations, that they had been previouily prefented ta 
their own courts.” 


But, notwithftanding the wonderful qualities of this «* Phenomenon,” 
it feems his atchievements are not much talked of in Paris, where, of 


¢ourfe, he is beft known, ‘* fo truc ia the old adage”, adds Mr. Carr, 
| “ that 
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** that ro man is a hero to his own domeftic.”-—The adage fays, ta 
bis valet de chambre; ‘but no matter; it is {ufficient to know that a 
wriicr, who exprefies his admiration of Buonaparté’s government, 
confiders all the inhabitants of the metropolis of that land of liberty 
and equality, as his fervants/ Yet, he affures us, in the*very next 
fentence, that ** the French at prefent work, walk, eat, drink, and 
ficep, in tranquillity, and what is of more confequence to them, they 
dance in fecurity, to which may be added, that their taxes are neither 
very heavy nor opprefiive.” ‘This Jaft aflertion we have very good 
reafon to believe, is by no means correct ; and if the French be really 
fo much at their eafe, as they are here reprefented to be, they mutt 
be a moft extraordinary people; for they know very well that the Firit 
Conful has an abfolute power over their lives, liberty, and property ; 
and that he has, actually, in violation of all law, and without even 
any form of trial, fentenced numbers of his fubjects, or rather of 
his flaves, to imprifonment, to tran{portation, and even to death ! 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


[To be concluded in our next, | 
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The Temple of Nature, or, The Origin of Saciety. A Poem, with Phi- 
lofopbical Notes. By Erafmus Darwin, M.D. F.R.S. Author 
of the Botanic Garden, &c. Quarto. Pp. 298. 11. 5s. John- 
fon. 1803. Sipe 


HIS pofthumous work of Dr. Darwin retains all the charaCerif- 
tics of h's other publications, the fame monotonous flow of 
{mooth verfification, the fame recurrence of technical and newly 
coined terms; the frequent introduction of fplendid paflages, and the 
more frequent introduction of others which are perfeétly unintelligi- 
ble, but, above all, the total denial of any interference of a Deity in 
the creation and prefervation of every thing that exifts, and an obfti- 
nate adherence.to a fyitem of materialifm, as degrading to human 
nature, as it is deitructive of every manly energy of poetical genius. 

Fhe whole Poem is a dialogue between the Mufe and the Hicro- 
iy a Prieftefs of Nature ; where fometimes the Mute receives in- 

tmation from the Hierophant, and fometimes, in her turn, inftructs 
the Prieftefs of Nature, in her own department. 

The reader, however, muft not take his notion of the Poem from 
the contents prefixed to each canto, as he may thence be led to be- 
lieve that it is a Poetical Paraphrafe of the Mofaic account of the 
Creation. 

Early in the contents of the firft book we find ** Bowers of Eden. 
Adam and Eve.” And the poct, animated by the fire of facred fong, 
produces the following pailage, which we prefent to our readers, with 
picafure, as one of thofe fpiendid paflages we have alluded to. 


“ When Eden’s facred bowers triumphant fprang, 
By angels guarded, and by prophets fang, 
F Wav'd 
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Wav'd o’er the Eaft, in purple pride unfurl’d, 

And rock’d the golden cradle.of the world.* 

Four (parkling currents tav’d, with wandering.tides, 
Their velyet avenues, and flowery lides. 

On {un-bright lawns, unclad, the Graces firay’d, 
And guiltlels Cupids haunted every glade : 

. Till the fair bride, forbidden thades among, 
Heard, ynalarm’d, the tempter’s lerpent tongue, 
Eyed the tweet fruit, the mandate difobey’d, 

And her fond lord with fweeter (miles betray’d. 
Confcious, awhile, with throbbing heart be fireve, 
Spread his wide arms, and barcter’d lie tor love, 
This feems well: but, on the line we have marked by Italicks, 
we find this obfervation in a note, ** Other families of mankind ap- 
ear to have arifen in other parts of the habitable world,” and here he 
inftances the Chinefe, from their language, and the inhabitants of the 
South Sea iflands, from their utenfils and acquirements. Thefe, 
however, are but trifles, the-grand procefs of creation, which ex- 
tended through ages, according to the Doétor’s hypothefis, was from 
vegetable, to marine, and then terreftrial infects, to larger animals ;— 
and we are told that whales, and elephants, and men, ‘* Have all 
arjfen from microfcopic animalcules.” 
Whatever may have been faid by the profane jefters of the fchool 
of Voltaire, of the account of the creation, as recorded in the facréd 
Scriptures, the more, fanciful fyftem-mongers have deviated from the 
plain and fimple relation of Mofes, the more, they have deviated from 
common fenfe and found philofophy. For how are we to account, in 
any rational fyftem, for a progrefs of continued natural energies, 
ceafing after they had come to a certain point, (for the annals of man- 
kind point cut no new creation of nature), without an Almighty fiat 
faying, ** Thus far fhalt thou go, and no further,” and, furely, fuch 
an interference is more worthily, as well as more rationally, fuppoted 
to exift in itfclf, imprefling a certain degree of energy on inert matter, 
than in reprefling fuch ‘an enerzy naturally exifting in matter. 

In the contents of the fourth Canto we find this reference, ** Ex- 
clamation of St. Paul,” alluding to his triumph and exultation over 
finand death, in the Epiftle to Corinthians, which makes part of 
ouf burial fervice. Today nothing of the difgult we mutt conceive 
from Dr. Darwin's application of the text, as Chrittians, we thall here 
expre(s gur cenfure only as Critics. For it is really inconceivable how 
a man who pofleffes any of the feelings of a poet could have degraded 
both the language and the fentiment as they are here degraded. We 
give the paflage to be held up to univerfal deteftation, 





(ee 


* This line, whieh we know has its admirers, we think difgraces the reft 
ofthe paragraph. We think the following criticifm of Sir Jobu Englith, in 
the Cuftom of the Manor, may be applied toit, ‘ That is nonfenfe, but it 
is pretty, very pretty.” | 


“« Hence 
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** Hence when a monarch or a mufhroom dies, 

Awhile extinct organic matter lies ; 

' But ‘as afew thort houss or years revolve, 
Alchemic powers the changing mafs difjolve. 

_ Born to new life eth es. * infeals pant, 
New buds furround the microfcopic plant, 
Whole embryon fenfes, and unwearied frames, 
Feel finer goads, and blufh with purer flames, 
Renafcent joys from irrition fpring, 
Stretch the long root, or wave the aurelian wing. 


‘When thos a fquadron or an army yields, 
And feftering carnage loads the waves or fields, 
When few from famme or from plague furvive, 
Or earthquakes {wallow half a realm alive ; 
While Nature finks in Time’s defiructive fiorms, 
And wrecks of death are but a change of forms; 
Emerging matter from the grave returns, 

Feels new defires, with new fenfation burns, 
With youth's firft bloom, a finer fen{e acquires, 
And Loves and Pleafures fan the rifing fires. 
Thus fainted Paul, “O Death,” exulting cries, 
« Where is thy fting, O grave thy victories.” 


. To ftrip the paflage of its ‘ gawfy goffamery’ veil, it begins with 
. an ill meant and common place farcafm on illuftrious birth and exalted 
Situation. It proceeds to degeade the pretenfion of the patriot or the 
hero.toa Jafting fame in the memory of pofterity, tothe hope of breed- 
ing maggots like a dead dog, by the operation of a god kiffing carrion ; 
iniiead of fhewing the glories of the refurreQion of the juft, when this 
corruptible thal) have put on incorruption, he founds all their confo- 
Jation from that cofruption, and the hope of producing young and 
aming maggots, and fentimental earthworms; and icteocliaten by 
traveltying one of the fublimeft fentences that ever was delivered, into 
verfe,that would difgrace the bellman. 
. Atis impofiible to read the following lines without thinking of the 
admirable caricature of Dector Darwin’s ftyle in the loves of the 


+tsin04t Se view'd thro’ chryftal fpheres in drops faline, 
r o« Q ick fheoting falts in chemic forms combine ; 
yy 4 Or Mucer-stems, a vegetative tribe 
fread their fine roots, the tremulous wave imbibe, 
! Next to our wondering eyes the focus brings, 
Self moving /incs and animated rings. 
"Fie! Menas moves, an unconnected point, 
Plays tound the drop without a limb or joint, 
Then / tdsio waves with capillary ce!s, 
And # orticedla whirls her living wheels. 
While infeéi Proteus (ports with changeful form, 
Through the bright tide, a globe, a cube, a worm: 
« hati @er the field tiie mite, ‘enormon:, (wins, 
Swells his red heart, and writhes his giant limbs.” 
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We have often heard of, and laughed at, a puddieiin a ftorm, but 
here we have a tempeft in a drop of fait’ water. 

The Volume has an appendix of notes of more than two thirds the 
bulk of the Poem, confifting, chiefly, of attempts, in profe, to vin- 
dicate and enforce the monftrous abiurdities with which it teems, 





Effays by the Students of Fort-William in Bengal; to which are added 
the Thejes pronounced at the public Difputation in the Oriental Lan- 
guages, on the 6th of February 1802, 8vo, Pp, 228, Calcutta, 
1802. A few Copies of this Work have been imported, for fale, 
by J. Debrett, Piccadilly. 


t* our review of the firft volume of the Afatic Regiffer, * we took 
occafion to fpeak in terms of fuitable commendation of the efta- 
blifhment of a College in our Eaffern empire by the Marquis of 
Wellefly, principally ior the inftruction of fuch young m¢n as were 
deftined to hold offices of importance in the fervice of the aft India 
Company. Sanguine, however, as our hopes of advantage from fuch 
an inftitution unqueftionably were, we little expected that fuch fignal 
and falutary proofs of its utility, as now lie before us, would fo toon 
be exhibited to the world. When it is remembered that the college 
had been opened only a year when thefe eflays were produced, they 
mult be regarded as demonftrative of, its benefits, as ‘Nightly houour- 
able to the various\profeflors, and as moft creditable to the ftadents 
themfelves.. A. proficiency, fo rapid is feldom experienced at any 
feminaries of education :whatever. , The moft noble founder mutt, 
we are convinced, be highly gratified: by the {uccefs of his undertaking; 
and not only the Britifh fubjects in the Eaft, but the natives of thac 
extenfive and important. empire, aswell as his native countty, will, 
fooner or later, pay that tribute of juftice to bis wifdom, his forefight, 
and his policy, to which they are fo.emijnently entitled. s 
: The fubjects of the, Di/putatiens were. as follows; In the Perfitn 
language, ** An Academical Iaftitution in India is advantageous, to 
the Natives, and to the Britifh Nation.” This pofition was defend- 
ed by Mr. J. H, Lovett, and oppofed by Mr. C. Lloyd, and’ Mr. 
G. D. Guthrie, In the Bengalee language, “ The Afiaticks are 
capable of as high a degree of ciiliaation as the Europeans.” This 
ey was defended by Mr, W..B, Martin, and oppofed by Mr. 
. B. Bayley, and Mr. H. Hodgfon.. In the Hindgoftanes language, 
‘* The Hindooftanee language is the moft generally ufeful in India.” 
This pofition was defended’ by Mr. W. B. Bayley, and oppofed by 
Mr. J. H. Lovett, and Mr. C, Lloyd. Thefe three eflays or thefes 
by the ftudents who defended the pofitions, are inferted in this 
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volume, in the languages in which they were delivered, together with 
tranflations of the fame, by their refpedtive authors. The volume 
alfo contains a very feniible and pertinent fpeech of Mr. Barlow, the 
aéting wilitor, prefiding in the abfence of. the noble patron, the Mar- 
quis of Wellefley ;,and nine other. efflays in«the Englith language ; 
three on the Advantages of an Academical Inftitution, by Mr, Mar- 
tin, Mr. Elliott, and Mr, Bayley ; three on the beft Means of acquir- 
ing a Knowledge of the Manners and Cuftoms of the Natives of 
India, by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Metcalfe ; and three 
on the Charadter and Capacity of the Afiaticks, and particularly of 
the Natives of Hindooltan, by Mr. Wood, Mr. Martin, and Mr. 
Newnham, | 

As it may afford. gratification to the friénds of the ftudents in this 
country, we fhall tran{cribe the account of the prizes diftiibuted, after 
the aifoutations, which had been adjudged at the fecond examinatioti 
in 1801. 


‘* Perfian language: Mr. J. H. Lovett, medal, and 1500 rupees; Mr. 
R. Jenkins, medal, and 1000 rupees; Mr. C. Lloyd, 500 rupees.—Hin- 
dooftanee language: Mr. W. B. Bayley, medal, and 1500 rupees; Mr, 
J. H. Lovett, medal, and 1000 be ah Mr. C. Lloyd, 500 rnpees.— Arabic 


Mr: W. B. Bayley, medal, and 1500 rupees; Mr. W. B. Martin, medal, 
and 1000 rupees.—Perfiau writing: Mr. H. Dumbleton, medal, and 
1000 rupees. —Nagree writing » Mr. W. Morton, medal, and 1000 rupees. 
'—Bengalee writing: Mr. H. Hodgfon, medal, and 1000 rupees.—Englith 
Effays, (fecond term of 1801}: Mr. W. B. Martin, medal, and 1000 ru- 
pees.—Third term: ‘Mr. J. Hamiltop, medal, and 1000 rupees.—Fourth 
term: Mr. E. Wood, medal, and 1000 rupees.”’ 


Thefe prizes and honorary rewards are well calculated to excite a 
fpirit of emulation among the ftudents, and, by that means, rapidly 
to promote thofe ends, for the attainment of which this noble inftitu- 
tion was eftablifhed. Mr. W. B. Martin, in his Efflay on the Advan- 
tages to be expected ‘from the College, makes the following excellent 
obfervations, which, with many others to be found in this volume, 
afford a fatisfa&tory proof, that the fuperintendants and profeffors of 
the inflitution, while they inftru@ their pupils in the various Jan- 
guages of the country, take fpecial care to inftil into their minds tne 
principles of religion and morality. 


¢ ‘There is no feature in the inftitution that fhines with brighter or more 
diflinguifhed lufire, or that more demands our gratitude and efteem, than 
the afylum it affords againft that ridicule and contempt, which moral ex- 
cellence too often meets with in fociety. However great our qualifications, 
or brilliant our endowments, unlefs fapported on the firm bafis of religion 
and morality, they can fparkle only with a tinfel brilliancy. If in delincat- 
ing the charadter of one, who claimed the admiration of mankind, after 
aii afcribed to him eloquence, valour, and every accomplifhment that 
is moit thining ‘and captivating, it were to be faid, that he indulged in 
: every 
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every vicious inclination, was unaccompanied by truth, and uninfuenced 
by virtue; by that one ftroke alone the whole character would be dunk 
and degraded. 





© Tis the laft key-ftone 
That makes the arch; the reft that there were put 
Are nothing, till that comes to bind and thut. 

Then fiands it a triumphal mark! Then men 
Obferve the firength, the height, the why, and when 
It was ereéted.” 


« Tt has been obferved by Lord Bolingbroke, that there is not a deeper 
por a finer obfervaiion in all Lord Pacon’s works than the following: 
« We mutt chule betimes fuch virtuous objects, as are proportioned to the 
means we have of purfuing them, and as belong particularly to the ftations 
we are in, and the duties o! thofe ftations. We mutt determine and fix 
our mind in fuch a manner upon them, that the purfuit of them may. be- 
come the object, and the attainment of them the end, of our whole lives. 
Thus we fhal] imitate the great operations of nature, and not the flow and 
imperfect operations of art. We mutt not proceed in forming the moral cha- 
racter, as a flatuary proceeds in forming a fatue, who works fometimes ou 
the face, fometimes on one part, fometimes on another; but we mutt preceed, 
as nature does, in forming a flower or any other of her produétions; “‘ ru- 
dimenta partium ompium fimul parit, et. producit ;” fhe throws out alto- 
gether and at once the whole fyftem of every being, and the rudiments 
of all the parts.” 

“ Since, then, it becomes neceffary to chufe betimes fuch virtuous ob- 
jects as belong particularly‘to the ftations we are in, and the duties of thofe 
tiations, and to cultivate tho’e difpofitions and affections, on which depend 
our future felicity and honour, the advantages of an inflitution mutt a 
pear in the moft favourable and pleafing point of view, which, calling all 
our powers into action, and roufing our faculties to the liberal purfuits of 
uleful knowledge, prepares the mott effectual antidote againtt all the 
poifonous ingredients of which the cup. of pleafure is compofed. The 
more our faculties are exercifed, the ftronger reinforcements they will 
bring us to refift the blandithments of fedu@ion; the more we fhall be 
enabled to avoid thofe paths, in which “ fo many amiable dilpofitions 
have been corrupted and deftroyed; fo many rifling capacities and powers 
wholly fupprefled; fo many flattering hopes of parents and friends totally 
extinguijhed.” ‘Lhey will enable the virtuous mind to obferve others 
mingling in the fcenes of riot and debauch without being fubdued; it will 
feel and fee, that fuch feenes not only enervate youth, and render him 
callous to the charm of virtue and the principles of honefty, but that they 
deftroy every manly refolution, obfcure the luftre of every acconplth, 
ment, infpire timidity in the hour of danger, and defeat every great and 
glorious enterprife.” 


In examining the Charaéter and Capacity of Afiaticks, and parti- 
cularly thofe of the natives of Hindooftan, the ftudents confider, and 
moft juftly, the only effective means for the removal of prejudices, 
and the acquifition of knowledge. to be the propagation of the Chrif- 
tian religion among them. In Mr. Newnhams difputation on this 
fubject, fome of the abominable pra€tices ftill prevalent amang the 
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Hindoos are adverted to, and a fketch of the character of that people 
is given. 

“ It hds been generally accounted, that thofe countries alone are ciy!- 
ized, where laws have been framed for the protection of life and for the 
fafety of property. Thar country, therefore, can never be calied civilized, 
where the pricit ftands before the altar of his idol, with bis hands re king 
with the blood of the newly-flaughtered victim; whofe laws permit the 
fon to expofe to the flood the being who gave him birth, when oppretfed 
by years, and unable to labour for the ‘upport of life; where the youthful 
widow is com] to finih a fhort life upon the pile of her deceafed 
hutband, or elfe muft forvive his !ofs in ignominy or fervitude! where 
human facrifices are offered up to appeafe the Demon of deftru@tion ; and 
where the woman who has been lovg berren offers her firft-born to her 
God, by expofing it to the birds and beatts of prey, or fuffering it to be 
carried away by the flood of the Ganges! * 

“ The Indians at prefent under the Britith dominion, particularly thofe 
near to the feats of government, appear inclined to difmifs many of their 
prejadices. The richer Hindoos in particular, affect to defpife many of 
their former cuftoms, to which the deftructive perfecutic ns of the Maho- 
medans only ferved to rivet their alfeGlions. ‘hey, however, rather copy 
the follies than the virtues of Europeans, and endeavour to excel them in 
Juxury and expence, rather than in knowledge. They have acquired 
the fame freedom of behaviour, without the tzme generofity and inde- 
pendence of [pirit; and they are more eager in the acquirement of riches, 
without the {ame fpirit of ent@rprife and honefty of principle. ‘To over- 
reach the flrangér by the Jowett artifices of defpicable chicane and intrigue, 
is confidered by the trading Hindoo as his calling, If the paiflions have 
not the fame influence over bim as over the more vigorous aud impetuous 
Buropean, the inflwence of the virtues is fiill lets. If he is lefs quick in re- 
fenting injuries; he is utterly infenfible to every feeling of gratitude. To 
vegetate in floth is the delight of the Hindoo; and he is never roufed to e,er- 
tion but by the callsof neceffity, or to gratify his ruling paffion, avarice. He 
is daftardly in fpirit, and wii] feldom ftand a conteft With an open foe, but 
ig rather inclined to injure his enemy fecietly. When tranfported with 
anger, he vents his rage With feminine impotence in the vileft and foulett 
> rama but this t.ry is quickly damped, if likely to be refented by 

» Phe Hindoo has a ftrong propenfity to indalge in the luxury of the 
palates Though prohibited by his laws from feeding on the ficth of ani- 
mals, he feafts Juxurioufly on ghee and {pices; and quaffs with delight the 
drugs, with which he gives freth relith to the naturally powerful eftes of 
tebacco. 

. ** Tt has been the fathion to dwell with raptures on the humanity and 
mildnefs of the Hindoos. But can that people be called humane or mild 
who can with unmoved countenance and unfeeling hearts behold the 
tortures of their neareft relatives .perithing in the flames, or drewning 
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* « Many of thefe unnatural. cyuelties were perpetrated publicly in the 
prefenee of Europeans at the laft Hindoo feftival in the ifland of Saugor 
iti December 1801.” 
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in the Ganges? Friendfhip indeed ‘appears to have little power over 
their hearts; and the tender ties which bind an offspring to a parent, 
aré frequently forgotten. The ambition of the Hipdoo. is morerate, and 
he bears a ftain on his honour with great. calmnefs, PRE ON he has 
thereby increafed his wealth. ‘The generous {pirit of independence never 
warms his cold and timorous breaft; he crouches with the mof abje@ 
fervitude and flattery to his fuperiors, and is treated in the fame manner. 
by his dependants, over whom he takes every opportunity to. tyrannize, 
This indeed has been ever fo much the character of the Hindoo, that the 
Mahomedans always found him the bett inftrament for opprefling his owa 
countrymen, The chief confiftency of conduct in the Hindoo, ..is his 
ftrict obfervance of the tenets.of his religion; the daily ceremony of ablu- 
tion and prayers he never forgets; and there is np penance which he will 
not undergo to appeafe his angry gods. Different tribes differ much in 
their difpofitions and in their fuperttitions: the Bengalefe, perhaps, of all 
the other tribes, are the Jeaft enterprifing and bold, and more the flaves of 
prejudice. . ‘Che Poligars of the penivfula, the Mahrattas, Nairs, aud Sciks, 
are all different claffles of Hindods, bound by laws peculiar to themfelves, 
and are refolute and warlike tribes.” ~ 


We with to fuggeft, merely as a’f@bje& of inquiry, the poflibility 
of the prohibition to eat feth having a material effect on the conftitu- 
tion and difpofition of the Hindoos.. It appears to us, without taking 
time to confider the queltion, that it is highly probable that it may 
have fuch an effect. If it be fo, their converfion to Chriftianity, 
among its other good confeguences, would tend to remove that caufe 
of weaknefs and depravity, Such of the natives as have been convert- 
ed to Mahomedani{m, are reprefented as, generally, ‘fa very. dillolute 
people, flaves to prejudice, and di(gufting in appearance.” In fucha 
held there-is ample {cope for the genius, the .talents, and the virtues 
of Europeans-to exert themfelves; and it is evident that this new in- 
ftitution is admirably calculated: to-fet them all in action. 

Mr, Lovett’s differtation on the fame fubject is a mafterly compofi- 
tion, exhibiting ftrong marks of a found judgment, an acute and dif- 
Ccriminating mind, and jult and upright principles. In expofing the 
difficulties which fubfift on the attempt to reform the natives, he 
clearly fhews the neceflity of the inftitution. 


“ The intentions of the Britith government*are moft beneficent and 
moft worthy. Would to God that we might fee them effected in our time! 
We fhould be moft happy, as-we rejoice in the name of Britons, and im the 
happinefs and profperity of the human race. But alas, what obftecles 
pre(ent themfelves! We are a foreign nation, and differ from thefe our 
fubjects not lefs in manners, habits, cuftoms, religion, arts, fciences, tem- 
pers, and modes of life, than we do in language or complexion. We mutt 
be naturalized, and regenerated. You matt fuppofe the Britith government 
to have always at its difpofal a body of men, underftanding as many lan- 
Quages as it.has provinces to govern, tkilled in the laws, government, and 
conititution of their own, as well as the hiftory and politics of this their 
adopted, country. They cannot convey to. others an idea of the benefits 
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mer with to fhare with them, until they have learned them themfelres, 
and can make their new countrymen underftand them.” 


He purfues this ftrain, in animated language, for fome time, moft 
clearly pointing out the nature and confequences of thofe difficulties, 
and then contends that fuch an inftitution as that which the Marquis 
of Wellefley has founded, was the only practicable means of {ubdu- 
ing them. , 

Mr. Martin, in his, Thefis, contends that it is government, and 
not climate, which forms the difcriminating features of national cha- 
raéter, and he adduces, in proof of his poficion, the contralt between 
the Gaftons and the Spaniards, ‘* The Gafcons,” he fays, * are 
the gayeft and moft lively people in France ; yet, pafs the Pyrenees, 
and you find the ferious and fubmiflive deportment of the folemn 
Spaniard.” True, but how does this ftrengthen his pofition ; the 
Gafcons were always a gay, and the Spaniards a grave, people, but 
it would puzzle, we conceive, the acuteft obferver, or molt profound 
ftudent, in hiftory, to point out, in the governments of the two coun- : 
tries (the prefent. military defpotifm OF Vesa is, of courfe, out of 
the queftion) that difference’which could juftifty Mr. Martin’s infer- 
ence—that climate has a very material effect upon the body cannot 
be denied, and we do not fee how, without denying the intimate’con- 
nection of the body with the mind, and the inceflant ation and re- 
action between them, sits effect on the latter can be queftioned. 


_ And if this be true, furely climate muit be allowed to have fome 


influence on the national character of a people. 

Every expeation which we entertained on taking up this voluric 
has been not only ‘fulfilled to the utmoft, but greatly exceeded, by 
the perufal of its contents. And we conclude our obfervations, in 
the appofite words of the vifitor, Mr. Barlow.’ * If fucceeding years 
fhall exhibit advantayes’ proportionate to thofe which have becn al- 
ready manifelted, this inftitution will realize the moft fanguine ex- 
pectations which have been entertained of its fuccefs.”’ 


—_" 
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‘arlike Ode to Faithful Cornwall. $vo.. Pr.i6. Flindell, Truro. 
13803. 


R. Polwhele’s mufe is ever on the alert, when the caufe of re- 
ligion, “of morals, or of her conntry, claims her affiftance. 

This Ode, though confetfedly a hatty production, written on the {pur 
of the moment, and no fooner conceived than executed, breathes 
much of that fire and {pirit of true poetry, which we have fo fre- 
guently had ocealion to admire and applaud, in many of Mr. Pol- 
whele’s former productions. The fubje& of the Ode is, of courfe, 
the threatened invafign of our, coafls, and its obje& to ftimulate our 
coumrymen, in general, and the men of Cornwall in particular, to 
micet the foc, as Britons have ever becn wont to meet him, He thus 
. warns 
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warns them again{t fome of the evils which they muft expe to 
befall them, fhould the French banditti be allowed to ever-run the 


country. 

«“ Waving wide your golden flore, 
Ah, fruitiul hills, ah, vales belov’d in vain; 

Haply if the patriot’s gorc,* . 
Shall unaveng’d your facred haunts difiain ! 

Ah, hamlets cluttering in the quiet thade, 

Where content and virtue braid 
The ripen’d theaf with flowers, 

Adieu! the war fiend comes, to blalt your fmiling bowers! 


Say, thall lawn or cottag’d grove, 
That witnefs’d oft the virgin’s fecret fighs, 
Aid no more the vows of love— 
; ‘ ' Knit never more the dear domeftic ties ? + 
. Shall lu(t purfue the poor difira€ied maid ; 
Rapine, murder, fire the glade, 
And grey old age arréit, 
And ftab the unconic:ous babe, yet clinging to the breaft ?” 


Of the ** Imperial Philofopher,”’ as the Stranger in Paris” is 
pleafed to call Buonaparté, we have here a more faithful and infruc- 
tive defcription, than is to be found in Mr. Carr’s produétion. 


“ Ts not ancient HONOUR ours ; 
‘And Fairs and trove of longtran{mitted Laws? 
But what high protecting powers 
Shall blefs,. though prelates fawn, the invader’s caule? 
Ufurper ! mad Ambitwn {peeds thy way ; 
Plunder, panting for his prey ; 
And Massacre, combin’d 
With Dreachery’s ambuth’d imps, and J»famy behind. 
* Trace, ere yet the traitor feiz’d 
The Gallic {ceptre, trace his giant firide 
W here ltalia view’d, amaz’d 
Her tiaughter’d offspring {well each claffic tide ! 
But happy they, who ’icap’d the rankling chain, 
With their father’s battle-flain ! 
Lo! throngs, at his behett, 
Hurried to living tombs, where wretches have no reft.” 


= ; 





* “« Patriots—according to the old meaning of the word ; not as demo- 
cratic dukes have lately uled it. I repeat demo-cratic ; fince to inexperience, 
juch an anomaly in political life would be deemed impotlible.” 

tT “ ‘Whethe;, on the redaction of the country, the importation of French 
women would prove advantageous to our morals, or contribute to our do- 
meiuic happinets, is a point which’ we need not long hefitate in determin- 
ing. A gentleman, lately returned from France, was himfelf.a fpeéiator 
of the execution of no le’s than fix wamen at one plece, and in the iame 
hour, for the murder of their hufbands.”-—How do Strangers in France vary 
a2 their accounts of that country and itsinhabitants} Ruviewerr. 
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The Bard here alludes to the fale of the Auftrian prifoners, by 


Buonaparté, who, as Mr. Carr affures us, ‘* turns every thing to his 
advantage,” to the Spaniards, to work in the mines of Peru. 


«© Palmy Egypt’s peaceful! fhore 
Allures the mute. Hah! whence that fudden glare ; 
Streams where fanguine torches pour 
Kindling, from many a mofque, the lucid air? 
In vain to Alla fly the turban’d race, 
But, at every pillar’s bafe, 
In vital torrents fteep 
The hallow’d floor, alas! an undiftinguifh’d heap.” 


This is an allufion to the ‘* Hero’s”’ cold-blooded maflacre of the 
haplefs inhabitants of Alexandria, men, women, and even babes at 
the breaf{t ; according to the account of one of his own Generals! 


«© High on Jaffa’s tower’d wall 

The fell blafphemer meets again my fight ! 
Lo! as captive thoufands fall, 

He drinks the mortal roar with wild delight ! 
Ah! what a chilling paufe! Now, wafted near, 
Shrieks attract his eager ear ! 

Now moans on moans arife— 

Raptur’d, he treafures up the dying agonies !” 


Our readers need not be told that this ftanza refers to the murder 
of the 4000 Turkifh prifoners near Jaffa, which this regular attendant 
at mafs (we have Mr. Carr’s word for it) viewed with rapture, 
through a telefcope. 


“ Thus, as faint the pilgrim-train 
Crofs the long fiery fands to Mecca’s tomb, 
Thus athwart the breathle(s plain 
The Samiel thakes his peftilential plume. 
, Downwards he bends! before his ghalily gaze 
Spreads thro’ air a purple haze !— 
They fall !—with ruthleds grafp 
ShrivelP'd each poifon’d corfe, he fucks in every gafp! 


«Is there yet a deed of death 
To which a keener thrill hath horror giv’n ? 
Yet, not e’en Erictho’s breath 
So pour’d difmay to quench the ftars of heav’n ! 
Mifcreant! thy confcience, to confume thee, lives ; 
The heart-worm, that no refpite gives ! 
Are there no viands found 
Fraught with an opiate balm, to heal the feftering wound ?” 


The adminiftration of poifon to the fick troops of the French army 
was one of the [thofe many and important] /erwices, which the re- 
frorer of religion, in France, according to the ‘ Stranger in Paris,’ 
has rendered to his fubjects. : 


« Skulking 
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« Skulking flave! what time the Nile 
E’en to its fource the Britith thunder fhook, 
Where was then the infulting fmile 
Oj triumph? where, thine irritated look? 
Or, (fudden when thy troops were left forlorn) 
O’er the wafte of waters borne 
Did thy commanding form 
Rife, like a Calar’s mien, culle@ted thro’ the ftorm ? * 
“ Thrones, nor diamond’s powerful blaze, 
Nor e’en thy laurels, deipot! thall avail 
To extinguiih the wild gaze 
Of Spectre’s that befide thy pillow fail ; 
To fave thy thuddering foul from nightly tears— 
Gallia’s curfe, and Gallia’s tears ! 
No—thun the noifelefs night— 
Mount the war-horfe and roule the demons of the fight.” 

To his conjugal virtue has Mr. Carr afcribed his Sage’s practice 
of not {leeping alone, contrary to the general cuftom of married folks in 
France ; but our readers, we fufpeét, will be difpofed to think that 
Mr. Polwhele has affigned a more powerful reafon for the Conful’s 
anxiety not to be left alone, during the dread hour of the night. 

« Havock—can he cha‘e thy fear! 
Havock fhall o’er thee wave his vulture wings ! 
See his ravening brood appear, 
Red with the guiltlets blood of murder’d kings ! 
To fate, to fate we give the haughty ifle ; 
Palfy the itrong peatant’s toil ; 
O’erwhelm the radiant loom ; 
And plunge the populous fireets in Defolation’s gloom.” 

So much for the wretch who is ‘ unftained with the crimes of 
Cromwell!” There are fome expreffions in this Ode to which we 
might object, but the fpirit of it is fo excellent, and its general merit 
fo great, that the eradication of trivial defedts is a tafk which we are 
by no means inclined to perform. 





A Letter to the Right Honourable William Wickham, Chief Secretary ta 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and one of his Ma- 
Jefty’s Moft Honourable Privy Council, Se. Ec. On the Subject of 
Mr. Scully’s Advice to bis Cathalic Brethren. By a Yeoman. 8vo. 
Pp.60. Mercier, Dublin. 1803. 


HIS pamphlet is, we underftand, the production of a man of 
high rank, and of tried abilities ; its fale was fo rapid in Dub- 


— 





* « An allufion to ‘ Czfarem vetus.’ The unprincipled favourers of 
the Cortican knight-errant (or rather vagabond) have compared him to 
Cefar, in what they are plea‘ed to call a fimilar fituatien.”—tiow vaii was 
the dilparity ? 
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lin, that a Akh edition was fold in the fhort fpace of two days, and 
it was only by the kiad attention of at noft intelligent, and molt loyal, 
friend, shat ve were enabled to obtain a copy of it: It is writ: eh in 
anfwer to a book, by a Mr. Scul *y which we have not feen, and of 
the merits, or rather demerits, of wi hich, therefo Tes we can only judge 
by the extracts which are commented upon by the author of this Le. 
ter. Forming our judgment by this criterion we he‘itate not to pro. 
nounce it one of the moft daring and mifchicvous works which have 
ifiued from the Jrifh prefs, fince the termination of the laft rebellion, 
While Mr. Scully exhorts his Catholic bsethren to refift the French, 
he makes, it appears, the propriety of that refiftance, a fubjeét of 
deliberation, and therefore of @subi, for why deliberate on a fubdjea 


which admits not of doubt; and he ultimately concludes in favour 
of Jc agg not from a priix chile of allegiance, not becaufe it ts the 
bounden dxiy of a fubjeét, but from very diil¢rent motives, and, in- 
deed, as it pile feem, from fome part of his lai ng lage, becaufe the 
Trench, when they laft invaded ire] nd; did not pay fufiicicnt refpe& 
to the rebels (Mr. S< ully himfel if takes fpecial care a to adopt that 


conduct himflf which he fo iirongty reprobates in others’, nor take 


fufficient care of them! If we + worictiod what ircafon really is, this 
advice of Mr. Scully, is fomething fo very nearly treafona able, that, 
we fhou!d find a great difficulty in drawing ‘the line of feparation be. 
tween it, and that which was | laringly treafon: ble. Av: ain, on ade 
vilfing his brethren to oppofe the French, he takes care to enumerate 
and lay before them, every petty grievance under which they are faid 
to labour, all er atly exaggerate d. and many other grievances which 
exift only in Mr. Scully’s own brain, ‘i his truly is a cvrious mode 
of urging men to follow his advice, and he muft excufe us ter ob- 


ferving, that it ex poles his fincerity to very firong doubts 1 indeed ! 
Again, he is ftudious to exaggerate the number of Catholics in Ire- 
land, and to {peak with uttcr contempt of the temerity of the Pro- 
teflants in ics country 5 another flrong ground tor doubting his fin- 
cerity, with any man of common fi nfe. The writer of this Letter 
before us, indced, treats Mr. Scully with great civility, infinitely 
more, We think, than he deferves; but we know no thing of his cha- 
raéter, never having heard his name in our lives before, and this 
writer docs know him, and therefore when he {peaks refpe€tfully of 
him (if it be not sroueally) Mr. S. certainly ought to have the benefit 
of it, 

Mr. Scully, among other friendly hints to his brethren, adverts, 
for what purp< fe we py tena not to decide, to the e(tates formerly 


poifeiied by the Catholics, but now, and for centuries paft, in poilel- 


» . ' , ee 
«© Hore is the arguutent. My Catholic brethren, fhed your blood ‘to 
' an » . ; > ° . , r “ 1 __ 
keep the prelent holders ia poileflion of their lands They are the here- 
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ghers,* enumerated in the lif,) ‘ who followed the fortunes of that ufurping 
robber, Cromwell. Die, rathe or than perm it them to be deprived of thofe 
efiates, of which your ance/iors were plundercd by their rude fore aihers; and 
which, if thefe low fellows loft them, might return to the right owners, 
viz. to your felves.’ 


. / i. ie cal ” Hy sf - 9 1 Ver9 en } eo nar 
On this nsf? perfuafive argument of Mr. Scully’s, his opponent 
. we - 


thus comments. 


° .* ee OR Sa chien: matin te ane ain hn Banks . 
«’ Animated as this exhortation 1S, fe Om CONES ve is faut ‘7 to nrod uc 
1 : ig + } le gn rvc a ] } r - ~- a sv. rT: 
the delired effect. Eut the paralle > bell ; being injudici ious is unjulls 


Of the acres difiributed by the Prote@or amoneit his follower me a confider- 
able portion had been forfeited by Popith rebeis, in the reign of Charles. 
In depriving traitors of a preperty confi! cated by their crimes, he did not 
act injurionily towards th: AL 5 though | 0 
his Sovereign, to whom it had eicheat ted, and of right belonged. Nei 
does the hiiorian whom I have cited, (Hume) although no based to Crom- 
well, think his memory ‘o infamous, as Mr. Scully reprefents it.” 


a j 


difpoting of it, he ulurpe d upon 


Our author gives Mr. S. fome further hiftorical information, re- 
fpecting the difps s between the Catholics and the Proteftants of 
thofe days, of w! h he bight to ftand very -ratis in need. For 
his abufe of the Orange men, the Proteftants of Ireland, Lord Cam- 
den, Lord Clare, and other ie! ily refpectable chi erste he receives, 
from our author’s pen, fome portion of that fevere correction which 
he fo richly merits. We fhall lay before our readers fome fpecimens 
of this chaftifement. 


ite 
hic 
‘al 


But the ringleader of thofe ‘ intemper rate perfons to whom the coun- 
try was delivered over, has been arrelled by the hand of Providence, tn his 
career.}'—Falle, ungenerous polition ! O, Sir, would it be poflible for 


even the poet's eye, to traver‘e that immeaturable difiance, which feparates 
Lord Clare from his Detracior! 


I knew Lord Clafe: and can never {peak of dis qualities but with re- 
fpecst; nor ever recollect him, but with fentiments of warm an d atiec- 


ticnate veneration. Who ts Faultlets? He was net: “y moft of his fail- 


ings were the rank growth of a gencroufly luxuriant foil. In our imperfect 
nature, every virtue has its kindred and contiguous vice. In eradicating 
thefe, we muft be wary; or we may pull up the good which is entangled 
with them: and where they vet remain, though we may defire their reno- 
‘wal, we fhould eandidiy rec gnize the richnefs which produced them. 


| 


eV ich as i uskdb ew BL aac ilu vé 5 o>.4 & Sle? Oi a YO VWUI) 
Lord Wiare Was t his ride was i! cence ¢ enuine 


Gignity of foul. kiss | mp ener; rics may have ‘ometimes degenerated int 

precipitation ; yet rather (1 th ink) in manner, than in fac. A warmth of 
temper which ‘he did we fuicienily centroul, influenced his behaviour, 
though it could not blind*his intellect, or warp his juftice; and gave an air 


of heat and bafhsicfa ‘a conduct, which in fubfiance, if examined,’ would 
* 

* It isa fingular coincidence that Mr. Scully’s grandfather, and Buona- 
parte’s, were both dur he s. Revikwer. 

Tt * Quere, were Lord Pelham, or Lord Kulwarden of this, iztemserate 
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be found right. Add, that to vulgar and to fluggifh minds, the ardour 
which they do not feel, aflumes the appearance of irritation ;—and the 
conclufion which their tardinefs has not attained, will feem precipitate, 
Neither let it be forgotten, that a quick and ardent mind may yet be pru- 
dent: and with all its grave and deliberate airs, a cold and creeping un- 
derflanding may lead to error, and indiicretion. Lord Clare’s principles 
were unbending ; but his fentibilities were great. He was the liberal pro- 
tector of a profperous tenantry, the kind patron of the fatherless and widows ; 
and had a heart that could bleed for the desolate, and oppressed. (1 borrow 
the language of a liturgy, which Mr. Scully’s iriends reject.) Lle wasa 
vigorous enemy to the licentioufnefs of our people; becaufe he was a 
ftaunch friend to the liberties of Ireland. He withed the fubject to poffefs 
as great a fhare of freedom, as is compatible with the principles and {afety 
of the freeft conftitution upon earth: and if at one period he countenanced 
a fyitem of refiri¢iion, it was to obviate thofe dangers, which his large 
views difcerned, and his prompt character at once retified. He approved 
ofa temporary abridgement ot our liberties, for the purpofe of preterving 
that threatened conftitution, on whofe fafety our permanent freedom mutt 
depend. Poor fellow! though when alive he did not know the extent of 
my effeem, I do not the le!s heartily lament his lofs; and with honeft tears 
pronounce this feeble panegyrick,—wrung from me by an unjufi, and poft- 
humous invective. Nor though I i my conscience believe, (and every day 
increafes and fortifies my conviction,) that the appointment of his fucceilor 
has been a national benefit, of fingular and permanent importance,—will I 
theretore withhold my difinterefted tribute from the filent dead; or dif- 
femble my regret, that at a moment when aétive loyalty, integrity, and vi- 
gorous talent, are of a value {o ineftimable as to exceed all calculation, the 
menaced empire has loft a great man, who poflefied them.. He ts a cold- 
hearted and abject calculator, who filences all regret for the virtue and 
ability that are extinguifhed, by recolleéting that living qualitics of equal 
eminence fupply their place. Lord Redefdale is a great man; and will, 
from my reipect for the memory of his predecetfor, colle@ my fufceptibility 
of admiration for himfelf. The good Lord Clare is alas ‘ departed ;’ but 
not ‘fallen:’ on the contrary, his reputation will every hour increale ; 
and, at length, will give pofterity a jult picture of his merits.” 

This is a manly tribute of juftice ! Not indifcriminate commenda- 
tion, but judicious praife without a word of flattery. To refcue 
departed worth from the foul breath of calumny, is the duty of the 
virtuous and the good. But it is not wonderful that the moft diftin- 
guifhed fubjects fhould be affailed by a man, who has the daring 
temerity to include his Sovereign himfelf in his groundlefs and unjuft 
attacks, We will not tranfcribe the paflage quoted by our author; 
it is too grofsly indecorous ; it muft rouze the indignation of every 
loyal fubjeé&t whofe eye it meets. Mr. Scully talks of ‘* the barkings 
of a Duigenan, and the fables of a Mufgrave.” Our author thus re- 
proves him for fuch language. 


« When I hear of the fades of a Mufgrave, their advifer will pardon 
me, if I {mile at the injidicious application of fuch an epithet to works, 
which, I fear, have nothing of the fadulous in their nature: and as to the 
barkings of a Duigenan, (as the head of our Ecclefiafiical Law is seyectruly 


valled,) 
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called,) I will not degrade that learned and uprig ht man, by vindicating 
his name againtt a pert invective, His inflexible integrity, his bold and 
manly underftanding, (not the lefs interefiing, for the tirong lines which 
mark it,) the frank and generous, (perhaps over-)warmth otf his difpotition, 
his great information, and unthaken loyalty, compoie a fhield, which is tut 
ficient to repel iar more formidable weapogs, than the pen of Mr. Seu ly.” 
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Mr. Scully, however, it feems, fpeaks in terms of commendation 
of the Lord Jieutenant. 


[ now arrive at his encomiums on the men in power; and in his prai‘e 
of the Lord Lieutenant I cordially agree. Indeed | have never heard his 
merits difputed, or even doubted ; and my refpect for him has gradually 
mellowed to a fentiment, which anlefs the Roman poet be miltaken, f 
fould repre{s: for, 


‘ Non bene conveniunt, nec in una fede morantur, 
Majelias, et Amor.’—— 


« But this very fentiment aflures me, that his Excellency will pare the 
praife, which is merely uled as a vehicle for detraction ; and who‘e author, 
converting its object to a ftalking horie, infidiouf!y endeavours to elude ob- 
fervation, while he afperfes the characters of former Viceroys, and eminent 
men in the fiate. Whuith very amiable manners, and, I ain perluaded, much 
purity of heart, I allo take Lord Hardwicke to be a man of a penetrati NZ, 


correct, and poliihed tafte. He confequently muiit be one who, 
——‘ Malé fi palpere, recalcitres, undique tutus.’ 


«« Now, as this is an operation, to which I fhould be forry to feea 
gentleman even figuratively expoted, [ earnetily recommend to Mr. Scully 
to change, henceforward, the mode of his app sroaches. I do believe the 
Lord Lieutenant to be ‘frm :’ fo much io, that the attachment of the loyal 
to his government, {trong as it is at preient, will be.every day increafing 3 ; 
while the difaff fed. finding their error, wall gis ¢ over their adulation, ! 
cannot lay what may be the extent of his E soriien cy ’s Sk galt information 3° 
but Iam fure his conftitutional k nowledge ts iufficie nt, to make him dillent, 
with more than ordinary difapprobation, from Mr. Scully’s view of the me- 
mory of King William, and his opinion of the eveuts which attended the 
Revolution.” 


The Catholic advifer treats the late infurreClion with contempt, 
and reprefents the infurgents as not exceeding in number ‘* that of 
the rioters at a country fair.” Upon which his opponent moit per- 
tinently remarks. ’ 

Lord Hardwicke faw this to be the mere a“ ration of a few rufhans! 
whence then thofe firong and neceflary proclamations, to which his Excel- 
lency’s fignature is prefixed, and: to which the mames of fo many Privy 
Countellors are fubicribed? Whence the prompt and vigorous and extra- 
ordinary aéis, which the Legiflaturé haftened to ground on thole proclama- 
tions?—-whence the numerous arretts—the executions for high treafon— 
the confiruction of barricrs—the potting of guards-—the efcorts ‘of Judges— 
the augmentation, the array, the pny © and alertnefs of all deicriptions 
of military, which we have witnelfed fince 

‘6 lt 
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«< It is true that there is a degree of myfierious obfcurity, furrounding 
this abortive and extraordinary “atte mpt. But is the peril lefs, becante 
fuch clouds and darknefs rett upon it? Did the march cf three hundred men 
from Naas to this cily, fmack at all of a riot at a country fair? Were any 
informations, (what Is become of them I cannot fay,) re{pecting iirange 
and imporiant occurrences ian eigh suring county, given before a re- 
{pet table 0 Mas gill rate of this City an Con poration ? Did the number or the 
fiyle of she Rebel Stguhases prves th fs burit to arife merely from the 
defperation of a band of rafians? Did the cotemforary proclamation, iflued 
by Ruffel in the North, demouftrate that the {pi it ha l attained no height, 
and was but inconfiderally diffu! ed? Did a depot of fourteen tho aiat id 
pikes, thirty thoufand rounds of cartridge, a number of hand grenades, a 
quantity of bread, fufes for cannon, chains for firetching chee the fireets,* 
evince this to be a plot, contemptible, in either ‘its contrivance or extent? 
Or can any man in his reafon, addretiing others, who poilefs tiicirs, Come 
pare this tranila tion to a rict at a fair —th us infultin ig the legit ature, that 
could enccunter ee | a a pigmy outrage, } ith thofe vigorous and gigantic 


mealfures, which we have icen adopt ted?’ 


In p. 28 and 39, there is a well-drawn fketch of the character of 
ff ] 


Lord Red eid ale, whom our cuthor admires both as a ftatefman and a 
judge. In rprakitg of General Fox, the late Commander in Chief 
in Ireland, (wh 1om Mr. Scully praifes) he throws out fome hind 


which feem to abs or own private intelligence from that coun- 
try. In fhort, we undcritand, from good authority, that in the remiil- 
nefs which appeared | In preparing againft the lat rebellion, the blam 
Jay not with the civil government, but with the C ommander in Chief, 
who {poke of that event in the fame language as is ufed by his pane- 
gyrift, Mr. Scully, and rejeted as falfe or unworthy of his n otice, 
ail the authentic information that was conveyed to him refpe@tiing it. 
But we truft, that a matter of this ferious importance will become the 
fubject of a folemn invelligatic on, as foon as parliament {hall meet. 
We! veartily join with our author ia wifhing, that this Commander 
may be fu icceeded by one, policfiing not only ‘¢ as great energies as 
his own,” but much greater, with a better difpofition to exert them. 


"& 


e might our fituation be, if our fo rees were placed under the 
dominion of aren, whointead of | king the armed | oyal lty of lreiand to his 
heart, fhould ute his power io impede the exertions of th’s body ; or damp 
its ardour, by difcouraping, and-g. undlefs j infinuatic Ds and who, infteac i, 
of reconnoitring the danger vhich he was to repel, uld be deluded by 
that extenuating cant, and fulicme / fatelinage, with which traitors would 


lull the Arcus of go pevcinndind to repote, in order to feize the unwary mo- 
i a / 


“ ] a montab 
shins sicadi, 


> 
oO 
O 





* « T do not undertake to enumerate all, or the greater.part of what was 
found in ihisdepet; nor with to detain the r ac! fer by the fugzefiion of other 
mette:s, fuch as the exproiien which betrayed the ma pufaciure of gunpowe 
der; the detection of R. Eaimett; the apprehenfion of Ruilell in dublin; 


the MN -davilsisc’ of many pei fons being miied in the county of Wexlord 
” af 42 . . 
frum theirs homes, &c.” 
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ment for its defiruction. Wits me, every mitigating fentence, which is 
uttered by fuch men, but ferves to adda cubit to ‘the ftature of our danger.” 


We exhibit the following foccimen of Mr. Scully’s talent of abufe, 
for the gratification of our readers. 


« Wih the ike comme: lable intention, he re ‘for ts to the following footh- 
ing topics of dicuflion. ¢ Fie knows ef mar ly Gifricts, over-run by gangs 
of "armed Orange raffans, who /: mel (he ules the preient tenie,) amongtt 
the Catholics in the filence of night, to grati ny the love of # lunder, or the 


worit of paflions, hele inva le their cottages, vielate their females, and 
Jevy con tributions, at the muzzle of a pili tol. ’_ Haw Jud eious and harmo- 
nizing is the introduction of this pictur ¢! What a pity th at it repreients 
that which never had exifience,—and which the apthor has elfewhere de- 
nied to exifi at prefent! ‘ You are not tig! itened from your houles, by out- 
rages upon your properties, or perfons.’ 

« But waving the conteedlibaicg 1, let me conclude, by the following ex- 
tract, my notice of his laudable endeavours to atluage “Catholic exaipera- 
tion. ‘ The forry faction here, thele anarchical’ Orange ‘ A‘jociaters who 
may hereafter act the tragedy of the Cromwe lian Revolutios, and bring 
their monarch to the feaffold, would rather fee ther Cathoke countrys 
men rufhing upon mutual flaughter, and becoming rebe's to their King, 
exiles from the jand, or flaves to an Invader, than that they fhould not bow 
beneath their yoke” He then enjoins his readers to fight on the lide of 
thefe fangutn: ary oppre ‘ors; and embrvo regicides. The in‘ertion of this 
vifion would de intoler. ibly difguiting, ‘but for the tranguill.zing purpofes, 
which it is to fe rve. <Asatis, 1 thal! only fay that the denames relembles an 
aftronomer, of whom we read in a work as fabulous as his own; who mils 
took the mote which he had magnified, for a moniter inthe fun, But the 
prefent author is entitled to indulgence. £ The members of this foctety 
are to him as /o many ghoiis ; and having railed fach hormd phantoms, at 
would be lurpriing, ‘if he was not ina bawiidened fiate of terror and con- 
jiernation.” 





In the notes fubjoined to the pamph let, there are two cr three ob- 
fervations worthy of notice, the firft relates to the recent infur- 
rection. 


This explofion, of which in the recent nomenclature of Jacobinical 
Patois, the a new title is the Thomas Street Dispute, is the fame which in 
ny perbolical terms, the author ef Cursory Remarés calls that ‘ burft of Irith 

ellion, and maflacre of the chief criminal Judge, which produced mili- 
lary law, and the fu'penfion of the Habeas Corpus Adi.’ Still under the 
influence of the fame mijiake, this author, in another place, defcribes the 
preient to be a ‘crifis of foreign danger, internal dithculty, and Irih re- 
beilion.’—Surely, if this were the cale, our soldiers would have been permilicd 
to carry their sede aris,” 

This is an allufion to fome fa& with which we are unacquainted. 
Surely the late Commander in Chief did not furbid the foldiers to 
carry their fide arms, at fuch a critical conjunéture! We fhould think 
fuch a thing i:npoflible, had we not been taught, by woeful ‘oe 
rience, in this revolutionary age, to be aftonifhed at nothing! We 
fhall 
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fhall conclude this article, already extended to a confiderable length, 


with one more extra@t, of a nature net lefs curious and furprifing 
than the lait. : 


« Jn truth it has been my lot to hear from others, (who yet have feemed 
the objets lefs of punifhment than favour,) doétrines as feditious as any 
preached by Thomas Emmett. It is true that, in the crifis of 1796 (almof 
as ferious a conjuncture as the prefent,) this latter refiliing the entreaties of 
his friends declined joining any corps of Yeomanry. It is, however, doing 
him but jufiice, to add that he never had belonged to one ; and, therefore, 
cannot be accufed of the lels pardonable offence, of having sullenly with. 
drawn himself, in a moment of pretling danger. 

“ A priori, we fhould not fuppote that to promulgate the doétrines of 
republicani{m, or difafleQion, would be the fureft mode for gaining minif- 
terial countenance. But in the /asitude of politics, we may fometimes learn 
the variations of the practical needle, from theoretical polarity. 

«« Many, (and even my humble felf amongft the number,) if their prin- 
ciples would permit, could take this road to influence and refpect. They 
could either hide themfelves in a blinking tilence, from the difcuffion of a 
decifive meafure ; and then tower above tho!e whofe firm probity was their 
only crime ; or they could promulge the difloyai code, with boldne!s equal- 
hing, and talent (catily) exceeding, what any of the candidates for tiate 
honours may have difplayed. It might feem ominous and fevere, that 
Joyalty thould be found to be an impediment to advancement, and a fore- 
runner of difgrace. I therefore rejoice that in this country, fuch anoma- 
Jies are unfeen. Surely humébugging is one of the molt necefiary arts of life. 
If he who is ignorant of it, be only laughed at, he efcapes with fingular 
good fortune.” 


The gentleman here alluded to as ‘‘ having fullenly withdrawn 
himfelf in a moment of prefling danger,” we apprehend to be, Mr. 
SauRrIn, formerly Captain of the Lawyer’s Corps; and the pro- 
mulgator of the diJoyal code 3 who has been a fuccefsful ‘* candidate 
for ftate honours,” we fufpect to be no other than Mr. PLunxKerr, 
recently appointed Solicitor General!!! But, alas! alas! for the 
caufe of poor Loyalty, Ireland is not the only place in which **to 
promulgate the doétrines of republicanifm or difaffeGtion,”’ has been 
“‘the fureft mode for gaining minifterial countenance.” In Eng- 
land, we have a Treafurer of the Navy, who has preached up ‘* par- 
liamentary reform, i. e. annual parliaments and univerfal fuffrage,” 
with all their bleifed accompaniments, in clubs, and cabals of all 
kinds. Nay, even fince his appointment, thongh mute as a moufe ia 
that Houfe of Cummons, where he was always fo clamorous, till the 
Minitter ftopped his mouth with 4000]. per annum, he has applauded 
the fame fentiments, and drank the fame revolutionary toafts. But 
the time will come when the /s//y (to ufe the moft lenient exprefiion 
that can poffibly be applied to fuch condu&) of rewarding difloyalty, 
and of affording every poffible difcouragement to men of found prin-- 
eiples and independent minds, will be feverely felt. Heaven = 

the 
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the confequences which we dread from fuch impolitic, and unjutt, 
proceedings. 

Should Mr. Scully’s pamphlet find its way to England, we hope 
fome loyal bookieller, (and, fortunately, we have now many of that 
defcription), will reprint this letter; the public may then fay, 


« The bane and antidote are both before us.” 


The author of this letter has our beft thanks for his manly and able 
exertion in that caufe which cvery good fubjeét muft have at heait ; 
and to which Jis pen and hand are ‘alike devoted. His is genuine pa- 
triotifm, the legitimate offspring of a found heart, and an independent 


fpirit ! 





Broad Grins; By George Coleman, (the younger), comprifing, with 
new additional Tales in Verfe, thofe formerly publifoed under the title 
of “© My Night Gown and Slippers). 12m0. Pp, 134. 5s. Cadell 
and Davies. 1802. 


E have fome apologies to make to the mirthful mufe of Mr. 

Coleman for having fo long neglected to pay our devoirs to 
her; but much gallantry cannot be expected from grave Critics, and 
if, at laft, they can be brought to {mile on the frolics of fuch’a L ady 
as this, it is al] that a rational Bard can reafonab!y hope for, The in- 
ducement to this publication is thus humoroufly fs ned by the au- 
thor in his ** Advertifement.”’ 


«« My bookfellers informed me, lately, that feveral inquiries had been 
made tor ‘ My Night Gown and Slippers’,—but that every copy had been old 
—they had been out of print thele two years :—* Then publifh them again,” 
faid 1, boldly—(I print at my own rifk)—and with an air of triumph. = 
Meilis. Cadell and Davies advifed me to make additions. “ The // ork is 
really too thort,” faid Mefirs. Cadell and Davies. “ I with, Gentlemen,” 


returned I, “ my readers were of your opinion.” -* I proteli, Sir,” faid 
they, (and they aflerted it both toge ther, with great emphafis), “ you have 


but Thee Tales.” I told them, carelefsly, it was enough for the greatett 
Bashawx, among modern poets, and wiibed them a good mornin ing. When a 
man, as Sterne obferves, “‘ can extricate himielf with an « vogue, in uch 
an unequal match,” (and two bookiellers to one poet are seomialen odds), 
“ he is not ill off ; oC but reflecting a little, as 1 went home, I began to think 
my pun wasav ile one, and did noi aflift me, one jot, in my argument ;— 
and, now I have put it upon paper, it appears vi Jer itill;. it is execrable 
So, without much further reafoning, I fat down to rhyming ; ; a rhyming, 
as the reader will {ce, in open defiance of all reason—except the reatons of 
Melirs. Cadel! and Davies. 

“*. Thus, you bh ave My Night Gowen and Slippers, with additions, converted 
to Broad Grins; and it is well if they may not ead i in wide yacuns, at lait !— 
Should this be the cale, gentle Reviewers,- do not, ung: ‘atefully, attempt to 
break my fleep, (yeu will find it labour lost), becaule I have contributed to 
yours, 


We 
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We, certainly, have not felt any difpofition to yaw, while read. 
ing thefe Broad Grins, which have, in good truth, made us laugh 
mott heartily. Indeed, it is impofiible, we ap; eghena. not to be 
amufed with the witty quaintuels, — turned pleafantries, and quick 
fucceffion of ludicrous comparifon s and jlluftrations, which abound 
in all the productions of this writer. We cannot, however, but re. 
prove him for occational fallies of licentioufnefs, which add nothing 
to the wit of his ‘tales, while they detract materially from thets merit, 
Nor will his ingenious reference to Swift and Sterne in the leaft avail 
him, inthe way of juftification: Ifa practice be bad in itfelf, no 
authority can render it good, or juftify the ufe of it. We forbear 
to particularize the paffares to which we allude, for obviotis reafons; 
they cannot, however, eféape the eye of the moit inattentive reader 5 
they are, indeed, but few i innumber; but, ina writer of fo much 
genius and talents, and who has fuch a copious fund of real wit and 
inoffenfive pleafantry, at his command, there is no excufe for the ane 
pearance of even a fingle pallage of this defeription. This is not fy. 
percriticifm, as the Bard himtelf, in his {erious moments, we are per- 

fuaded, will ccnfefs. 

The tale of the Knight and the Friar, is told with great humour, 
and is irrefiftibly ludicrous; but it is much too long to quote, and 
mo part can weli be detached from it. As it is but fair, however, to 
exhibit a fpecimen of the Bard’s fkil!, we fliall extract one of the 
fhorteft pieces in the collection, {though certainly not the belt) called 
Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 


“© Who has e’er been in London, thot overgrown place, 
Has feen “ Lodgings to Let” fiave him tull in the face ; 
Some are good, and let dearly; while fome, ’us well known, 
Are fo dear, and fo bad, they are bel t let alone. 


“ Witt WapbDLeE, who'e tem) er was fiudious, and lonely, 
Hired lodgings that took > mB le Ger — men only ; 
But Will was fo fat he appear’d Ike i— 
Or like two tingle pendeinesi, roil’d iden: one. 


« He entered his rooms, and toi d be retreat d3 
But, all the night long, he felt fever vd, | heated ; 
And, tho’ heavy to weigh, as a icore of fat iheep, 


He was not, by any means, heavy to fleep. 


« Next night ’twas the fame !—and the next :—and the next j 
He perfpir‘d like an ox; he was nervous and vex’d; 
Week pats’d alter week; till, by weekly fucceffion, 
His weakly condition was paft ail expreilfion. 


“* In fix months, his acquaintance began much to doubt him ;~ 
For his fkin, “ like a Lady’s looie gown,” hung about him ; 
He fent for a Doéior: and cried, fike a n inny, 
“ T have loft many pounds—make me well--here’s a guinea,” 


“ The De@or look’d wile :—** A flow fever,” he faid, 
Preferib'd {ucorificks,—and going to bed. 


« Sudor ficks 
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‘¢- Sudorificks in bed,” exclaim’d Will, “ are humbugs 5 : 

« [’ve enough of them there, without paying for drugs.’ 
Will kick’d out the Do@or :—but, when ill indeed, 

E’en dilmiffing the Doétor don’t always fucceed ; 

So, calling his Rent, un faid—* Sir, do you k no 


« Pm the fat fin gle Gentleman, fix months ebay 
‘ Es _ eo VX7 +1} eahls of ort 
6 Look'e, landlor d, I think,” areued Will, with a grin, 
? : ‘ > 3 
«© That with honeit intentions you firlt Ci; 
. ° , : ee. p 1 
«* But from the firft night—and to fay it I’m bo'd— 
“a yf ee ee Bio ee - Cee Pee We 3 
«* i Nave veen ie d—nd not, that I’m sUTe 14 Cally’ ht cold. 
1 ~4t \, ", 1] v4 + lant a ne ar \« Se fens s* 
* Quoth the Landlord—* till now, I ne’er hada dilpute ; 
> 9 Po “a -_ Ty? . | , . = 
« T’ve let lodgings ten years; I’m a Baker to boot ; 
. . - al e a ° > 
«+ In one your theets, Sir, my wile is no floven ; 
** And your bed is immediatcly—over my oven. 
¢ ake sie ~4% {99 icauaiale a7 Tt — i 3 
« The oven!!!” fays Will—fays the EY« ft, * Why this pal one 
- ; 
«* In that excellent bed died three people ef fafhion. 


«Why focrufty, geod Sir r” “ Zounds,” crigs Will, in a taking, 


Fe. ‘anee hen rer: Pe sate tae ag . ” 
- Vi NO Wout iil be Cruily, Wii half a VC ar S baking? 
ry ae eT we ° ry } sf r, 
“ Will paid for his room 5—cried the Hofi, with a {neer, 


ec X72) lam ¢ ou’y haar nine a ve dt e sp 7? 
° VV « Aly [ iX C ou \ © oOec¢ 1) “ Ve ng a ay halj i. ve es 
- » 


“« Friend, we can’t well a grec *__« Yet no guarrel?——W ill faid, 
}. 


‘ ; Tv) ’ «% - 4 b : , e P — , 
«* But Pd rather not ferisi, Whe you make your bread.” 
~~ 
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Brief Memoirs of the Right Bel cnourable Leary Addington’s Administration, through 
the Lift bifieen Monihs from its Commen ement. $vo. Pr. 253. 6s. Cadell 
and Davies. 1802. 


\ HOEVER expedis to find, in this book, an impartial difcution of 


Mr. Addn s merits as a miniller, ora fair and « meen cexaniina- 
tion of his mealures, will Lb egrievoully dilfappointed. Lt ought, indeed, to 
be called a Chrezslogical Statement of Polztical Ve UMPERCES, Pit ae evith com- 
Wit7i datory Rejle Cli 10NS on the Cond: “uct of V+. lddi g 1672. The facts are compiled, 
and the reports of the {peeches in hedieeaie. abridged, from the new!pa- 
pers; but fo partial is the author, that while he gives at fome length, and 
intheir words, the fentiments of minifers and their fupporters, as delivered 
in Parliament, he never fufiers their © pponents to Ipeak for themleives, but 
compreties his account of their arguments In vers few words, and -that ac- 
count is by no means correct. In fhort, he is the panegyrift ef Mr. Ad- 
dington, and fo much of a political optimili, that, not only whatever the 
Minitier has done, (without a folitary exception) is, in his ellimation, the 
befi ihat could be done, but that, had his conduct been in any refpeét dit- 
ferent from what it was, had the negociation for peace been epen ied fuoner 
or protracted longer, had more been conceded cr more been retained, the 
hono ur, the dignity, the fafety, and the weilare of the country would not, 
in his opinion, have been fo w ell provided for, The hingle excettion to when 
we 
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we refer is the alteration of Mr. Pitt’s fyfem in refpedt of the application 
of the inking fund. “ It was originally propoied, that when the old fink. 
ing fund thould amount to foar millions, all the growing produce beyond 
that fhould be applied to the repeal of the moli burtheat@ne taxes. It is 
sow intended that the old and new finking funds thall be confolidated, and 
proceed, without any abatement of taxes, till the national debt is annihi- 
lated, an event, which may be eifeéted in the courle of 45 years, even al- 
though we thould, in the interval, borrow an 100,000,000!.” 

The author condemns the plan for annihilating the National De! It, and 
alligns tome very plaufible reafons in {upport of his opmion, but he ap- 
proves of the projeét for diminiihing it. On the wifdom, and even necel- 
fity, of the latter, indeed, there cannot fub{ift two opinions; but in refpeét 
of the former a difference of opinion may very reafonably fublift. The 
objections to the total annihilation of the debt have been very frequently, 
and very forcibly urged; Sir Robert Peel, indeed, ina pamphlet publithed 
feveral years ago, ende: onied to prove ** the National Debt a National 
Benefit ;” but this atlertron is to be received with confiderable modifiea- 
tions; it may be a benefit to a certain extent, and that extent is to Be re- 
gulated by the fame contiderations which regulate the extent of the iffue of 
bank notes. But, that we fhould, on no account, diminith our permanent 
taxes, until the national debt be extinguithed, is a potition to the jutiice of 
which we cannot pollibly accede. Let us afk, on what principle of equity, 
policy, or expediency, can we, the prefent generation, be called upon to 
bear the whole of thofe burdens which were incurred in defending the 
dearelt rights and interefts, and even the political exifience, of the coun- 
try? Unle!s we admit that our pofterity can have no intereli in the pre- 
fervation of thefe, it never can be contended, with any thew of reafon or 
of juitice, that they ought to be exempt from every portion of the expence, 
which has been incurred i in pre! lerving them. Mr. Pitt’s plan was a Dae 
wife plan, for while it provided for the gradual diminution of the debt, 
provided alio, for an object of almoft equal necellity, the diminution of ex- 
Hling burdens; and, by that means, reconciled the nation to the prefent 
fupport of thofe burdens. Whereas a benefit, fo remote as not to be felt 
for five and forty years, has not hing conciliatory, nothing pleating, nothing 
alluring init. The one difplays the wiidom of an able financier, whe digefis 
all his plans, and looks forward to confequences, both proximate and dil- 
tant; while the other betrays the crude notions of an inexperienc ed mini- 
fier, compelled, by his oflice, to difculs a fubject, whic h he is not qualified, 
either by éducation or habit, to underflaud. Confidering, as we do, the 
determination of making no abatement of the taxes, as pregsant with very 
milchievous effect, we moti firenuou! fly condemn it, and earnetily hope that 
the error of it will be {peedily acknowledged. 

In his very brief account of the acts of aggreffion, on the part of France, 
which provoked the laft war, the author very properly notices the two of 
fentive decrees of November and December, 1792, which have given rie 
to fo much difcutlion. But we take leave to afk him with what confiliency 
he can beftow his unqualified praifes and admiration, on a peace, — 
leaves thefe abominable decrees as mnch in force as they were in 1793, for 
they are, at this moment, as much in force as any other laws of the re rench 
republic, enacled during the worfl parts of the revolution, and not {pecilically 
repealed by the Contul. 


{n adverting to the fenfelefs joy di/played on-the conclufion of the sr 
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he fays, “ The illutinations in the evening were general, and more bril- 
liant than ever had been exhibited on any occafion.” This 1s notorioully un- 
true. On the happy account of the King’s recovery (and indeed on (everal 
_other occafions) the illuminations were more general throughout the king- 
dom, in the proportion of, at leaft, a hundred to one, and, in point of bril- 
liancy, as fuperior as the light of a flaiécan to that of a rashJigit, On Mr. 
Addington’s-affertion that the arrangement in refpeét of Malta had been re- 
ceived with fatisfaction and gratitude by the Maltele them/elves, we forbear 
tocomment, fince that queftion has been placed ina proper point of view 
by the publication of the fentiments of tho'e fame Malte!e; nor fhall we 
now difculs the propriety of paying for the fupport of the Rufiian prijoners 
in Fiance, nor the Minifter’s declaration, thac “ in calculating the proba- 


' 
' 


ble duration of the peace, we may affign it as long an extitence as any peace 

concluded in the lafi century.” We thall only, in anfwer to the queftion 
of his panegyrift, “ would it not have been iniquitous, had we refuled to 
indemnify France for fupporting Ruffian. prifoners, who had been tyoops in 
our pay?” juit cbferve, that Buonaparté had clothed thefe fame prifoners, 
and made his kind treatment and liberation of them, a merit with the em- 
peror Paul, and one of his means for inducing that Prince to commence hof- 
iilities againit this country, and, had his life been piolonged, the yery 
troops in queition would, inal! probability, have been employed againit 
us! All his other interrogatories might be as eatily, and as fatisfactorily, an- 
fwered ; but the tafk is at prefent unneceflary, and certainly unplealant.— 
He will find nobody, at this time, we believe, to agree with him, that, « Of 
all obje@ions to the definitive treaty, none were fo groundie!s, and there- 
fore none fo unreafonable, as thofe which are made to the furrender of 
Malta.” More nqualified panegyric, anil more iulfome adulation, than 
ny volume contains, it has not, fortunately, been our lot, to meet with 
Ol late, 





Reflections on the Causes of the present War with Trance. ay Jobn Adolphus, 
Elqg. 8vo. Pr. 185. 2s. Hatchard. 1503. 


MR. ADOLPHUS is another political optimift who panegyriics the mi- 
nifters, on the fame ground as, though with greater abilily, and more can- 
dour, towards their opponents and them, the author of the memoirs re- 
viewed in the preceding article. To detend them againit the charve of hur- 

. e ° § 9 ~s e 5 r . 
tying the nation into a war, and of being anxious to renew holiilities, is a 

. . . ? ve) . 
kind of Quixotic attack upon windmills; for no man in his fenies ever 
thought of preferring fuch a charge again{l them. His defence of them, 
however, againit the lying acculations of the Confular writers in France 
; y ge | “9 
is not fo unneceilary, and is conduéted with ecual ipirit, talent, and fuccefs. 


Reflectiors on the late Elections in the County of Cambridge: with incidental Remarks 
on the present Siate of the Nation. By a Freevolder of that County. 8vo. 
Pp.48. 1s. 6d. Hatchard. 1803. 

THE Remarks mentioned in the tit'e page as incidental, occupy the g-eater 
part of tke pamphlet, while the Refectiors rather appear to be incidental. As 
fat as we can underftand the o! ject of the’e Reflections, the fubiiance of 
the author’s complaint, it is this, that the independence of the county of 
Cambridge has been deftroyed by fome kind of a compromife between Sir 

enry Peyton and Mr. Charles Yorke, the prelent Secrelary of State tor the 
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Home Department, and one of the members for Cambridgefhire. The 
terms of this compromife, however, are rather hinted at than fated; but 
from the cenfures lavifhed on Sir Henry Peyton for relinguifhing the conteg 
at the late election, and from {ome other obfervations re{pecting him and 
Mr. Yorke, it would appear, that the former had been induced to relinguith 
by a promiie of future tupport from the latter, whenever a vacancy thould 
be occafioned by his elevation toa peerage. While we admire the inde. 
pendent fpirit of the author, and acquie‘ce in the juflice of many of his te. 
fieGtions ref{pe@ting county eleciions in general, it would require much fuller 
information than his pamphlet affords, to convince us of the exillence of the 
evil which he fo emphatically deplores. Certain it is that the county could 
not have a more worthy, nor a more able reprefentative, than Mr. Yorke, 
nor one !efs likely, from his general character, his known principles, and 
his political conduét, to concur in any {cheme for the detfiruction of the in- 
dependence of ihat county, or of any other. 

The author’s Remarks confift chiefly of “a few ftriciures on a pamplet 
lately publitiied, with curiory remarks, &c.”.* which pamplet is entitled (o 
confideration, more from its having apparently come from the Orricina of 
the minifier, than from any intrinfic merit. 

“ The author of this pamphlet obferves, amongtt his other remarks, that 
whoever fuppofed the late’ peace was to endure a moment, was not one of 
Mr. Addington’s fools, but Nature’s fools-” 

‘The pamphicteer was little aware, at the time he penned this notable pa- 
ragraph, that he was lavifhing his fiupid abufe on the objeét of his own pa- 
negyric, and calling Mr. Addington himfelf one of Nature’s fools; for the 
Miniiier, as obferved in a preceding article, faid, in one of his {peeches, on, 
this very peace, “ in calculating the probable duration of it, we may assign it @ 
long an exiiience as any peace concluded in the laft century.” 

« What privilege”, our Freeholder adds, “‘ Mr. Addington had in his 
recent appointment of creating fools beyond any of his predeceilors in office, 
is amongii the {ecret articles of the treaty; he has been more unfortunate, 
indeed, than former Minifters, if he has not found fome already furnished to 

“his hand. 

«© This difiinélon of folly reminds me of that of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
who obferves, that himfelf does it more naturally, but the clown with the 
ketier grace ; but, it may be afked, what introduced Mr. Addington to the 
rank of Prime Minifter but the peace? Have his family honours then their 
reot in folky? Is the world to allemble, and conclude the moii folemn com- 
paét known in the univerfe, and never was there a compact in which the 
world was more interefied, to aét a farce, or to aggrandize a family railed by 
this vehicle of wind, to the pinnacle of greatnets ‘ 

“ Mr, Pitt is delcribed as pollefling elogquentie satis, sapientie parum; the 
Minifter as exclaiming, “ I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my mouth let 
no dog bark.” “Mr. Pitt may now fay, indeed, all the little dogs, Tray, 
Blanche, and Sweetheart, bark at me.” But I will treat the Minuler more 
liberally, and I believe more jultly, than his friend, An indilcreet friend is 
worfe thaa an enemy, though I am far from being an enemy to Mr, Ad- 
dington, as long as it thall appear he bears good will to his country. It 
is not by detraction from the characiers of men, pretty well afcertained in 
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* This Pamphlet was reviewed in our Namber for Auguft laft. 
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their good and evil to the country, he can hope to raife any foundation of 
merit. His minifiry mutt be a miniliry not of words but of deeds. I will 
allow him what IJ believe he polletles, good meaning; that is, indeed, the 
fiaple {upport of his power. I will believe that his with is, hs admini- 
firation {hould not be infignificant, not merely advantageous to his own fa- 
mily, but beneficial to-the public. 

“ Tt is ridiculous to claim any merit from the acceptance of the office of 
Prime Minitier, to fiate that the public good was the tole object of lus hav- 
ing jubmitted to the yoke. In Mr. Pitt’s firtt appointment to the effice of 
Prime Miniiter, he acculed Mr. Fox of inordinate ambition, in the warmth 
of debate, fuch as Mr. Addington may expect to iultain from difappointed 
competitors, who have the prefumption to imagine, notwithitanding the 
difplay of knowledge, experience, &c. fo laviihly beitowed on him by 
his panygerilt: they are not much inferior to him in any refpect, but that 
of court favour. When Mr. Fox was fo acculed, his reply was, ‘ Shall L 
be accufed of ambition by a man who has made himfelf Prime Minitter of 
the country at four-and-twenty /” © Mr. Addington, though mature in life, 
is fill a non-adult in politics. Will Mr. Addington lay his hand on his heart 
and fay, ambition was abfent from his mind, wheu he accepted this office, 
weighty at all times, but more than ufually ponderous at the moment of his 
ueceptance? Let him not allert it; if he fhould do it, he will be ditbelicved. 
Bat his panegyrifi is as injudicious in his cen{fure of his enemies as his praile 
of his friends. ‘* Praife undeferved is fatire in difguile ;” his fear magni- 
fies the importance of his enemies, and his confellion gives them an impor- 
tance they do not potiefs, but which they may be very willing thould pafs 
current in the world”. 

Jia his animadverfions on feveral. political characters, the “ Freeholder” 
falls into the very fame error which he here reprobates in the miniierial pa- 
negyrili; for he is occafionally as injudicious in his cenfure of his enemies 
as his praile of his friends.” For infiance, he cenfures moit unjulily, and 
molt acrimoniouily, Lord Grenville, Mr. Thomas Grenville, Mr. Wind- 
ham, Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Redefdale; and prailes, as unjuitly, 
Mellrs. Tierney, Fox, and Sheridan. When he talks of Lord Grenviile’s 
“ factious abule of his abilities,” and ridicules the idea of blending “ the 
Pitt’s and the Grenville’s together,” he only betrays his own impotence of 
invective, and ignorance of the prefent {tate of political parties. When he 
fays, in applying a quotation from Mr. Burke to his friend Mr. Windham, 
“ he brings into politics nothing but the patlions they excite; he is, wnin- 
telligible in debate, and impracticable in action, ill verfedin the knowledge of 
mankind, either with refpect to his countrymen or foreigners ; he is a rara 
avis, and who {hould build his neft alone ;” we fhall only obferve to him, 
that the reverfe of this picture would be a much more faithful portrait of 
Mr. Windham, and that, if this diftingaifhed orator be really “ unintelligi- 
ble in debate” to the Freeholder, it mult proceed from the tiupidity of the 
latter, and not from any defect in the eratorical powers of the former, as 


every man mult acknowledge who has either heard or read Mr. Windham’s 


Ipeeches, and whofe judgement is not warped by prejudice. Mr. Pitt, for- 
footh, has become “a éabd/er—a mere prater in committees!” Now fora 
{pecimen of his praise. “ Mr, Sheridan ttands, to the thame of Britain be 
it fpoken, the only genuine politician of the day, &e.”  « Mr. Sheridan, as 
a politician, is pure; he has the merit.of consistency, where will vou find it 
elfewhere.” And this too alier having read Cobbett’s Letters, (in his Peli- 
O 2 tical 
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tical Regifter) fo Mr.Sheridan, (which the author evidently has), where fome 
admirable proofs of that dramatic Senator’s consistency, are exhibited !— 

Fle exults, with the triumph ofa ed in the prolpect of a book from 
the pen of Mr. Fox! « What delight to fee Dalrymple confounded, and 
traced to detection, by fo keen an inveftigator ! !’__Riium teneatis! Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, too, comes in for no imall portion of our Freeholder’s 
praifes !—But thefe are foo grofs to tranferibe. “ Mr. Tierney,” we now 
learn, to our utter aflonifhment, “ has had the fingular felicity, in his po- 
Jit ica! progrets , of purity ng the coniiitution’;!!! while “ Mr. Hawkins 
Brow ne” one of the moft independent and refpe eétable charaéters in the Se 
nate, is “a job-promotér” and “ has deteriorated the conflitution” ! 

So mech for our author’s talent in the delineation of political charaéters, 
in which, however, it is but jult to remark, that he is lefs indifcriminate 
in his cet lures, than he is in his praifes, though equally injudicious i in both. 
Nor, though we differ from him e:lentia ly in many refpeéis, do we mean 
to inrpeacl: either his ab‘lities or his independence. 

In adverting to Mr. Pitt’s firtt ebtranee into power, and to the abufe of 
him in the pamphlet before mentioned; he makes the following obfer- 
vations. 

« There were then no Jenkinfons, &c. and well for him would it have 
been, had there been none fubfequently, and liad he depended on his own 
ftrengin and the fupport of his countrymen, They thralt him out of office: 
«there was the hand un‘cen” that fubverted his power. But this writer 
concludes with proasd ng Mr. Addington as the King’s fervant. So was 
Mr. Pitt; he pre'erved his fovereign {rom the effets of a calamity infliéted 
on him by the Sovereign of the world, at a time when there was little hope 
of his bemg reinitated in his original jituation; when the medical fArmar 
was tifued, declaring that the King’s dileafe became the more incurable as 
the figns ef convaleicence appeared. hanks to the interference of Mr. 
Loveden and the country gentlemen tn the lait reforts—the fovereign of the 
cotintry obtained the juitice due to the meaneft peatznt, and e nancipation, 
juft as the gates of the prifon-houfe were clofing on him, probably for ever! 
This was the work of Mir. Pitt and Lord Thurlow—* Desine Tydiden mon- 
strare.” They are now both equally involved in the thade of fequetiration ; 
a itate'titvy miglit not fo eafiry have ex perienc ed, had they not been fepa- 
rated from each other in the courfe of their political career. Butambition, 
Tike the Turk, bearsno brother near the throne. Their efforts, however, 
when united, cleared ‘ with éiphraf fy and rue, the vifual nerve” in the 
iluftrious object of their care saul he had much to fee. He has lived to fee 
the victories of Lord Howe, St. Vincent, Aboukir, and the p ¢ fervation of 
Evypt by Sir Sidney ee tis convaleicence has been the convalefcence 
of ihe empire. fiadhe been then confined 1m his palace like one of the Rors 
Faineans m France, he weuld b: we cl lofed his a€iual reign in calamity -—_ 
mon to the kingdom as well as him‘elf. He has lived to witnefs a more | 
vourable courfe of ‘fortune ; may his career conclude with glory uneclipfe: i! 
The meridian of his life was obfeured by the lofs of America. “His evening, 
I mean the pericd iubfequeut to his eonvalefcence, has been marked with 
al! the genuine radiance of the fetting fan. 

Mn Addington is to learn be is but servus-servorum; the Jenkinfons may 
at any time fend him to join his hte uicnd insthe Elyfian fields, deferibed 
by his pane; yrist. W hat is io protect him from his fate? His fingle fire ngth. 


“ Man but aru‘ againii lis bres {t, his occupation’s gone.” Can his friend 
Mr. 
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Mr. Tierney, whofe talents are the only talents of the adminiffration (and 
thereiove is he not ill introduced into ihe cabinet, and placed in an otijc ey 
for the difcharge of wiich he may be confide ged, as con ap etent), fave him 
from. a reverfe of fortune? It may be faid of him what was [: aid of Sir John 
Miller, at the time he was calculating the weights ria mealiurese—* That 
gentieman has not we ignt enough to carry that meature * but ability and 
induliry are ever rel; eciable. From thele confiderations is Mr. Ti lerney, ro- 
fpectable. His m apti il preic nt, don des noces, 1 Vike not. If it is the grft of 
another, it comes with an ill omen on bis introduction intothe management 
of affairs, 1 mean the tax on thi a fails. Is there any thing ingemio usin the 
fuggetiion: ? There is not; on the contrary, there is great ignoreuce e and 
prefumptton. The funds of Great Britain have been the unds of the 
world; t they will cea‘e to be fo, I fear, from the perioc d of the pre ent tax 
--Is he to g rive up the mai? ‘er-fpring of his 3 poli itical inftrun ientto gain a right 


to exercle teed Cate it? Dire alternative! , 
«* Efurit intaétam Paridi ni vendat Agaven. 


But I am willing to believe Mr. Tierney ts not the author of this mea- 
fure, though he certainly partakes in the guilt of concurring m it. Myr. 
‘Tierney mult know his eftimation with the public wiil depend upon the ae 
exercife of his talents; let him proceed accordingly. He has got hold ofa 

lace he does ‘not, { believe e, intend to part with, nor is it Tay with he 
fhould; but let him remember he retts on his abilities and ccndué alone: 
he has not a fingle political Kena himfelf, and he is at this time the fingle 
avxiliary Mr. Addington can boalt.” 

Again, 

« Junius obferves of Mr. Horne, that he begins to hate him as cordially 
as if he hae been his friend ;—but Mr. Addington dves not fpeak of Mr, Pitt 
as many did of Sejanus on his fail: Nun quam ai zavi huuc hominem ;—he does 
not fay this: on th e contrary, he fays, “(his man was my patron, he intra- 
duced me into the worki, and firft taught mankind to know me; or rather 
before I was known, but j if entered into Parliament, he placed me inthe 
moit honourable and one of the moit lucrative fituations in the King m. If 
beg pardon for peeking inthe perfon of Mr, Addington himfelf. The writer 
I conceive to have entire! y adopted the fentiments of the Minifter. The 

merit of the pam pblet confilis in its having « devel oped the fecrets of the inte- 
rior of the Parti iame mt, and the arrangements of the Admn nift ration. I thall, 
therefore, take the libe rty of confi dering t he fentiments of the author as the 
fentimnents of the Miniffer: thould I err, the public will think of me ac- 
Cordingly. The author of them I conceive to be near he perion of Mr. 
Addington ; ; if, indeed, it fhould happen to he the b brother of Mr. Adding- 
ton, that would be proving nothing. He could know nothing of the fecrets 
of his brother. Every thing in this Adminifiration is perlonal, and the 
world is nota fep farther than if it had been written by one of the family of 
the Rofes, and he ad leis connexion with the perion of Mr. Addington than 
that of Amadis de Gaul *.” 

Our readers, from thele extras, may form a'competent judgment of thefe 
Reflections and Re mar 2s, which, notwithflanding their defeéis, are, evidently, 
the production of no common writer of political pamphilets. 


—...... 





* This is in oferis subsectvi 's of the younger R oie; he isa young man of ‘tae 
stents, and an author of ro cont emp ntidle pion nile. 
O 3 Observations 
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Obfervations cn the Reftriction of Volunteer Corps: veing a poftcript to an Ad. 
drefs to the People of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, oy 
the threatened Invafion, Svo. Pr. 12. 2d. or 12s. per 100. Downes, 
1803. 

THESE judicious obfervations are well calculated to anfwer the land- 
able intention of reconciling the Volunteer Corps to that limitation of their 
numbers, which recently caufed a confiderable degree of diilatisfaGtien, 
Though we cannot fully agree with the author in a complete juftification 
of the conduct of minitters on this point, fince we think they ought to have 
been more explicit in their original invitation to the people to take up arms, 
yet we mult acknowledge, that his obfervations are extremely forcible, and 
can {carcely fail to produce the detired effect. The author's objections, 
(in a note), to the ufe of French words, which we have often urged, are 
both juft and neceffary, and, we hope, will have due weight. 

“ inufing the term /evy ix ma/s, | cannot help exprefling the fatisfa@ion 
I feel in rejecting the French term, which has been generally employed on 
this occafion. Not being at all difpofed to compliment the natural and 
implacable encmies of my country, by fubftituting their language for our 
own, [ lament the practice which prevails among us, of interlarding our 
difcourfe with 'rench phrafes. Nor is it without concern,.that I fee Eng- 
lifth writers debafe their own language, by ufing fuch Frenchified terms, as 
€ to z/olaie,” and “ to paraly/e,” when the fame ideas might be much bet- 
ter exprefled in genuine Englith, by the verbs to infula‘e, and to pal. 
The lefs we have to do with French tathions, French manners, and French 
principles, the more refpeétable and virtuous we fhail be; and by e- 
cluding French phrafes from our language, we thail render it at once more 
pure and more vigorous, and we fhall moreover evince that anti-gallican 
fpirit, which it is now more than ever our iatereft to cheriih and to culti- 
vate,” 

The clofing fentence of this patriotic traé is particularly eniitled to at- 

tention.— 

« IT cannot conclude without noticing a circumftance mott honourabiy 
defcriptive of the Britith character, and immediately connected with the 
fub ect of the prefent Addrefg. ‘Such, my countrymen, is your noble and 
patriotic fpirit, that, when your country is in danger, you can tcarcely brook 
any impediment to your ftanding ‘orth, one and all, in its defence. With- 
out confidering how many may be fufficient to repel the threatened attack, 
you are all impatient to ruth upon the foe who menaces your {hores with 
invafion. Be it recorded for ever in your annals—be it proclaimed to the 
whole world—that while other nations have fuffered them elves, almott 
without refiftance, to be fubdued and enflaved, the Britifh nation has no 
other dificulty, upon the approach of dan: er, than to reftrain its ardour 
from impelling it to far greater exertions than are requifite for its fecur:ty.” 


The Reafon why. In anfwer to a pamphlet, entitled «© Why do we go to War?” 
Svo. Pp. 66. 1s. 6). Rochdale, 1803. 


THE pamphlet to which th's is an anfwer, was reviewed by us in our 
fifteenth volume, (p. 320.}, and its mifchievous tendency was there expofed. 
The author of the tract before us, bas taken the trouble to diifect that 


notable produ@tion, alinoft fentence by fentence ; and a more able and 
complete 
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eomplete confutation of falfe princip! es and falfe reafoning was furely 
never exhibited. The difcuflion is condu&ed with fpirit, and yet with 
temper; the arguments are forcible and perfpciucus; and the conclufions 
sncontfovertible. In a word, this is one of the beft political pamphlets 
‘which have appeared fince the renewal of the war. Ihe an.hor’s ideas 
ref; ecting the alance of power, are confonant with the notions of the bett 
aiid wifeft ftatefmen of all ayes; and he views, with becoming jealoufy, 
the degrading meat{ure of fuing for the mediation of any foreign power, in 
the decifion of a queftion in which our deareft interefts, ana moft invalu- 
able rights, are involved In fhort, all his principles and fentiments which 
he here unfolds, are fuch as every true Briton w.!] be prond to acknowledge, 
and refolute to maintain. In confidering the war as “ the only event that 
could fnatch us from bondage and perdition,” and in afferting that we were 
“ abfolutely forced” into it, ‘* by the fhamelefs aggreflion, intolera le info- 
lence, abandoned perfidy, and wicked ambition, of the tyrant of France,” 
lie is borne out by the incontrovertible evidence of taéts, and the unani- 
mous opinion of every unprejudiced mind, competent to decide between 
right and wrong, truth and falfehood. 





a, A idrefs to the Inbi abit tants of Britain, founded on the advicé of Nshemiab to 
t Jews, ** Llooked and rofe up, and faid unio the Nobles, and to the refi of 








the i Pisigle': : Be not ye afraid ¢ of them. Remember the Lord, who is eveat and 
terrible, and fight for your Brethren; your Sons and your Daughters; your 


Wives and your Houfes.” Neh. iv. 14. Seo. Pe. 20. 3d. or 2s. 6d. 
perdozen. Ginger, 1803. 


* THE following animated and truly patriotic Addrefs,’ "fay the editor, 
in his  advertifemet nt,” was drawn up by the late Mr. Robert Noyes, and de~ 
livered by him at Cranbrook, De ember 14. 1755, occationed by hae then 
popular, apprehenfion of an Ixvasion. Having been handed me by my 
friend, Mr. T -, juft returned from that part of Kent, | found, that, 
with a few alterations and omitiions, it was peculiarly adapted to the pre- 
fent alarming iunctu.e of affairs; and by its republication, at this per.od, 
I latter myfelf that I am fo far rendering a fervice to my country.’ 

Certiinly Mr. Evans (the editor) has, by this republication, rendered a 
very acce — fervice to his country ; for an addrefs, more animated and 
pious, m impreflive and appropriate, has not yet appeared. It difplays 
the foirit of a Chriftian patriot, and cannot fail to have a beneticial ettect 
on all who read it with attention, 








The Atrocitics of the Corfican Deamon; or a Glance at Buonapart?. $yvo, 
Pe. 64. 1s. Gd. Lane, Newman & Co. 1803. 
IF the real character of this murderous affaffin be not fully and. univer- 


fally known, the fault certainly will not be imputa Je to the filence of Eri- 
tih writers. We have now biographical tketches of bim without end, 


‘The prcfent “ Glance” exhibits one of the fullett of thefe iketches; and 


the atrocit'es it records are accompanied with mutable and pertinent re- 
feGions. ‘Ihofe at the end, in particular, difplay genuine patriotifm, and 
true Britith fpint. Subjoined to this tract is an account of the e.pences 
aticnding the eftablifhment of Buonaparté and his family, faid to be exe 
tracted!.om a fuppreiled work of Bours ten, the tyrant’s confidential lecreta:y, 
This account has been many months in our poflefion in MS.; but not bei g 
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able to vouch for its authenticity, though coming through a ref{peftable 
channel, we have never ventured to Jay it before our readers. It exhibits 
fuch a mais of figures, the fums being {tated in French livres, and they not 
beitig caft up, that we have not patieuce to compute the total. There ig 
#lio what is tiated to be an offcial manifefio of the Contul, {pecifying the 
fate of thofe Britons who thall prefume to oppofe his arms, as well as of thofe 
who fhall fubmit to his will. We never faw this paper before ; and there 
is no date to it, nor does the author fay whence he extracted it, which is 
an omiffion that ought to be fupplied. 


Buonaparté in the Vest Indies ; or the History of Toussaint Louverture, the African 
ffero. Parts [. I]. IIT. Pp. 48. Each part 3d. or 2s. Gd. per dozen, 
Hatchard, 1803. 


THE objeéts of this little book are evidently threefold: 1. To elevate 
the negro character in the efiimation of Europeans; 2. To excite a preju- 
dice againft the flave-trade; 3. To efiablith the infamy of Buonaparté’s 
conduct, refpecting the ifland of St. Domingo, fince the peace. If all the 
facis here related be true, and we jee no reafon to doubt their truth, cer- 
tainly Tou aint Louverture delerves all the praifes which the author has fo 
Javithly beftowed on him; and if the acts of the Corsican Hero be compared 
with thote uf the diican Hero, there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
man to whom the appellation legitimately belongs, who, in fhort, is the 
hero, and who the dzmon. As to the flave-irade, the author deals in 
abufe folely, without deigning to employ an argument on the fubjedt, 
which, in no cafe, is jufiifiable; but in a queftion, in which not a difference 
of opinion fubfifts, between men equally enlightened, and equa!!y honour- 
rable, particularly indecorous and reprehenfibie. As to the faét of Buona- 
parté’s moft treacherous, and truly diabolical conduct to Toutiatnt, it is 
effablihed m the completeft manner, by the moit authentic documents, 
This African general, as our readcrs may recolleét, was kidnapped by that 
milcreant, General Leclerc, and {ent to France, where he died ina cold 
damp dungeon, or rather was murdered irch by tnch. 

“© Now, is it not clear,” our author afks, “ that if this tyrant, like the 
Jacobins, whom he untruly boasts of having fut down, had dilpatched our hero 
by the guillotine at once, he would have acied wiih far lefs cruelty? But 
he, who butchers and matflacres by thoufands, and ten thoufands abroad, 
wouid fain make himfelf out a better man {Grfooth than Robelpierre, by 
being able to boafi that he does nut ihed fo much blood at home ; and he 
attually feems to take this in the literal fenfe of tae words ; fo that, if he 
murders men ever fo ciuelly, without ofsening their vias, he fuppofes he may 
fiill lay claim to great lumanity. It is for this reafon, no douht, that he 
ufed poifon in the holpital in Egypt, and that he ftifled and drowned tn the 
fea fo many thoufands of the innocent negroes of Guadaloupe and St. Do- 
mingo.” 

The fiyle of this compofition is clear, correét, and nervous ; and it dif- 
plays,much indufiry in the colleciion of documents and information for the 
lutiration of the fubject, 


he Canzibal’s Progress; or the dreadful horrors of French Invasiun, as dis/layed by 
the Republican Qfiicers and Soldiers, in their perfidy, rapacity, ferocionsness, am 
. " . ° : . . . Ss 
brutality, exercised towards the innocent Inhabitants of Germany. Abr idged 
3 {ror 
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from the tranflation of Anthony Aufrere, Efq. ISmo. Pr. 60. 6d- 
Lane, Newman & Co. 1803. 


OUR readers probably recollect the ufeful publication of Mr. Aufrere, 
publifhed during the late war, which, we believe, was itfelf an abridged 
tranflation of a larger German work ; at lealit, we know that a work of the 
fame defcription, detaili ling al! the chermilies committed by the French 
during their deftructive irruptions into Germany, enormities, which, 4 any 
former age, would have iagvered human belief, was published in Germany, 
in a quarto volume. Such an abridgment as that before us is peculiarly 
feafonable at the prefent period, and thanks are due to the publithers who 
have given it to the world. 


Footstejss of Blood or the March of the Republicans: being a display of the horrid 
cruelties, and unexam pled enor mities commilted by the ki yench Republican armies 
in all parts of the World; containing true accounts of their savage babarity 
in the burning and flundering of towns, villages, and faa ms; the murder of men, 
avomen, and childven; and in ‘sacrilege, rape, phate every other crime. E mbellished 
with a fi onlispiece, representing the massacre of four thousan: by soners at Jaffa, 
18mo. Pr.78. 10d. or 9s. per dozen. Hatchard, 1803 


THIS might with great propriety be called Tus Book or Horaors, 
for a book more replete with horrible crimes, and, unfortunately or] human 
nature, crimes eliablifhed beyond the reach of confutation, was never read, 
We heartily wilh that every cottage in the kingdom was bet hr wi a 
copy. Any extract from fuch a book might be deemeal needlefs; but as we 
have heard more revolutionary {ceptics ‘doubt of the treatment which the 
scomen have experienced from the French ruffians, in the countries which 
they have overran, we {hall quote a paflage from an author, who was totally 
incapable of uttering an epee deceafed, and much to be lamented 
friend, Matter pu Pa» 

« J] will not pollute the pubec eye,” he fays, “ with the horrid recital of 
the outrages which marked the » path of the French. Idraw a veil over the 
fate of the innkeeper’ s wifeat the village of Lhone, nearly crucified by a far ty 
of soldiers, and expiring under " their brutality; over the fate of two noble young ladies 
of Fribourg, found dead, and violated on the highway; over the fate of a hundred 
women, abandoned to the spe i? sie treatment, yee whose lifeless dedies were thrown 
unburied into the woods. I fhall fay, that, during the expedition againit the 
fmaller cantons (of Switzerland), one of those monsters, net being able ta overcome 
the resistance of a woman biz with » » jtlunged his sabre into her heart! that the 
relations of this ul fortunate young woman having run up at her cries, and 
cut the wrilis of the ravither, their merited vengeance was proclaimed by 
the French general, as an unexpiable crime, and as an encouragement ta 
the fury of his foldiers. 

Such is the fate, and were, if worfe be poflible, referved for the women 
of England, ifthe men of England have not {pirit enough left to extirpate 
the wretches who thall dare endeavour to infli€ it! 


The Loyalist, No. VU, Svo. Pr. 16, 3d. or 20s. per 100. Hatchard, 


THIS truly loyal publication, which we took cccafion to recommend in 
ur laf number, {ti!l continues to be conduéted with {pirit and ability; and 
we fincerely hope that it meets with the fuccets to which it is fo jattly en- 
titled. The number before us contains feveral well-written, and highly 
wietul papers, 
Invasion 
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Pirvasion Defeated.’ By the Author of the State of Things, for 1808. 18mo. 
Pe. 24. 3d. or 2s. Gd. per dezen. Hatchard. 


WE have here an animated, impretiiv e, and elegant appeal to the heads 
and hearts of every defcription of perions in the Britifli dominions, point- 
img out, in few w ords, the common interefis of them all; the motives and 
necellity for great exertions; the nature of the prefent contelt; and the 
means ofenturing fuccels. 


The loss of Power, Commerce, and Liberty; or the three sure Consequences of a Suce 
cessful Fahisies 1Smo. Pp. 2th. 3d. or 2s. Gd. per dozen. Haichard, 


ONE object of this writer is to expole the abfurdity and fallacy of anotion 
which he thinks may prevail i in fome minds, that, whatever may have been 
the: fate of other countries, over-run by the Frenc h banditti, there is | fome- 
thing, in our lituation or circumiiances, that may alleviate our fate, and 
exempt us from many of the horrors w hich the inhabitants of other countries 
have experienced. If there be any individual fo befotted, fo in icorrigibly 
jiupid or perverfe, as to entertain a netion fo prepoiterous and fo fale, or 
as not to perceive, that if there fhould be any difference Betws een our fate 
and that of other nations, in the event ofa facce/sful invafion, it will eon- 
fift only in the fuperior magnitude of the cruelties, oppreflion, and defola- 
tion, to be inflicted on us, let him read the.e pages, and be convinced of his 
own folly. Another of the autbor’s objects 1 1S fos prov e, that, independently 
of the per! fonal viees, and rancorous hatred of Buonaparté, there is every 
thing to dread from the fuceels of a French tnvation, which muit be attend- 
ed with our utter annihilation as.an independent people. Both fubjects are 
treated ably and per/picuouily. 


a a — eee s a ord = Vee: See - Str et ee ROME EY HE te 
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The Soldier's Companim, contcin'ng Inftructions for the Drill-Maxual, Platoon, 
.* ° pa 
and Rifle Exercife ; ; alfo the Plax ‘and Nature of an kucampment, with 


10 deferiptzve Plates. Smal! Svo. Dedicated to his Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of York. Gd. Lane, New-xan, and Co. 


“pes military epitome deferves encouragement, as every exertion in de- 
fence of our country fhould now meet tupport. ‘This treatife contains 
the mofi requifite information to make the foldier, and is of peculiar tervice 
to the Volunteers ; ; they have inftructions as to their arms, accoutrements, 
and drefs, “ihe drill-manual, platoon, and rifle cxercifes are fully explain- 
ed; alfo the form and nature of an encampment, the manevres, in- 
fiructions for officers at a review, with the various words of command; 
and to the Jaft edition is added his Majefty’s late orders from the War 
Otfice. Credit is attached to the publifhers for placing it at this moderate 
price, as it is within the compafs of purchafe of every “individual ; and as 
tt is publifhed under high and refpectable authority, approved of by the 
firft military charaGers, we have no doubt of its general circulation, and 
conclude 
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conclude with the loyal and fpirited addrefs of the Epitor, who we un- 
derftand is an officer, and now in aétual fervice. 

“ Influenced by a ftrong and ardent defire to render every facility in 
acquiring the ufe of arms, the editor prefents his Countrymen with a new 
edition of “ The Soldier's Companion ;” and prefenis it at a moment 
when the fituation of the country demands the exertions of every individual 
in its defence—at a moment when we are threatened with invafion by a 
perfidious and implacable enemy—at a moment when -the forbearance and 
moderation of our government have not been able to avert war—-in fine, at 
a moment when, for the firft time, we are infolently told that England 
cannot cope with France fingle-banded ! ! 

“ It is the duty of every friend of his country to join in controuling 
fuch arbitrary detpotifm. With this motive, therefore, the following 
Treatife has been again reprinted ; and fhould the good effets which a 
ftudy 0. it will eventually produce, humble the pride, and reitrain the in- 
fole::ce of tlie boafting Corfican, the defired end will be anfwered.” 
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The Poetical Works of the late Thomas Warton, &&c.3 together with Memoirs 
of bis Life and Writings, and Notes critical and explanatory, 2 vols. Svo. 
Nivingtons. 1802. 


\ /[ERELY to edite the works of a poet, to collect anecdotes of his life 
M and his literary purfuits, to tell us at the bottom of the page that the 
rhymes forfook and took are copied from Milton's Il Penteroio, and thai the 
proper preterite of forfzke is forfaken, or even to explain all the allufions to 
Gothic fable, does not feem to emigate any great excellence of genius and 
judgment; but a young and obfeure writer, who bas never fignalifed him- 
felf in the lifts either of poetry or criticifm, to ftep boldly forth as the 
judge of the works of aman fo eminently excellent in both, does thew a 
degree of felf-confidence, that nothing but execuung the taik he has un- 
dertaken, in a mafierly manner, can by any means ;ultify. How far this 
has been done in the work before us, we fhall examine carefully, candidly, 
and impartially. 

In the life of Warton much entertaining anecdote is recorded, and the 

eculiarities of his converfation, mode of life, and manner of thinking, 
are faithfully and accurately drawn, as the writer of this article, from his 
intimacy with the poet, can teftify, One of his amiable fingularities was a 
practice of joining the junior boys of Winchefier fchool in their fports, 
and affifting them in their exercites, an inftance of which is thus related 
by his prefent biographer. the 

“ He would aflift the boys in making their exercifes, generally contriving 
to accommodate his compofition to the capacity of bia whom he was affitting. 
* How many faults ?? was a queftion, the antwer to which regulated him: 
and a boy was perhaps as likely to be flogged for the veries of Mr. Warton, 
as for his own. 

« 1 remember that an anecdote ufed to be told, relating to this part of 
Mr. Warton’s conduét, which is-fomewlat characterillic of both the bro- 
thers. Warton had given a boy an exercife; and the Doctor thinking’ it 
' 100 
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too good for the boy himielf, and fufpeRing the truth, ordered hirh into 
his fiudy after fchool, and fent for Mr. Warton. The exercife was 
read and approved : § And don’t you think it worth half a crown, Mr, 
Warton ?’ faid his brother: Mr. Warton affented: ‘ Well then, you fhall 
give the boy one.’ Orr author accordingly paid the half crown for his own 
verfes, and the Do&or enjoyed the joke. - 

This is all very well; but when Mr. Mant prefumies to give, ex cathe- 
dri, his opinion of Warton’s merit as an hiftorian, a critic, an antiquary, 
and a poct, we muft think he a little overfteps the modet fty of youth. As 
a fpecimen of his manner and his merit in this fpecies of criticifm, we thall 
lay before our readers his obfervations on Warton’s verfification. 

“ Inhis versirication, efpecially in the common E Sten pentameter, 
he difplays. more tirength than elegance. He feldom betrays weaknefs, 
but I doubt whether he is always graceful. 

«¢ Though he has avoided the point and antithefis of Pope, like him he 
feems not to have known, at leaft not much to have prackie, thar har- 
mony of period which refults from the natural and unatiectei enfe, the 
variety of paufe, the mixture of fimple and ornamented, of weaker and 
more nervous lines, and the many other peculiarities, which, though they 
are to be found in fome of his predeceilors, eminently characierife the 
periods of Dryden. He generally terminates the range with 2 couplet, and 
-retis his paufes on the even feet, moft commonly on the fourth fyil ible : 
a practice which will be readily obferved and objected to by a reader of a 
mufical ear, accuftomed to that melody of verfe, which has been carried to 
its extent by Milton, and by Dryden as far as it can be carried in rhime. 
Throughout his pentameters he has but one triplet, and fearcely an Alex- 
andrine; He feems to have copied Dryden, perhaps not always judicioully, 
in one refpect; in terminating a verfe with a trifyllable, which will hardly 
bear the accent, where it will then of neceflity be, on the laf fy lable ; and 
in making the verte fo formed the leading verfe of the couplet. ‘Ihusia 
the Triumph of Ifis,. 


s¢ Like Greece in fcience and in liberty, 
As Athens learn’d, as Lacedamon free.” 


** And in Verfes to Sir Jofhua Reynolds, 


«© With arts unknown before to reconcile 
The willing Graces to the Gothic pile.” 


“© I fufpec however that he had never made Dryden much the obje& 
of his ftudy. 

“ But the fame defect as to the mufic of his verfification appears in his 
blank verfe, which was hard!y to have been expeéted in fo fond an ad- 
mirer and fo.diligent a reader of Milton. ‘the happieft paufe in blaak 
verfe, when occafionally introduced, and of which-Milton perfeCly knew 
the fecret, is on the eighth fyllable: a paufe which Warton has very rarely 
adopted. Yet after all nothing was to be done without confiderable 
practice ; and in blank verfe the practice of Warton was not great. He 
has only written two poems in that metre; of which the former was com- 
pofed in his 17th year, when he could not have had time for practice ; and 
the latter but a few years after. Poflibly he was aware of his want of fuc- 
cefs, and gave up the attempt.” 

Here 
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Here we have adire&t cenfure of the verfification of that poet, whom 
every critic, whofe ear is not corrupted by the verfe of the prefent day 5 
by the mawkith fweetnefs of a Darwin, and the profaic roughnels of a 
Southey, as exemplified i in that monfter of compotition Kalaba, mut’ allow 
to have carried correétnefs and melody of our verfe as far as it could be care 

ried without weakening its energy. 

Yet, of a writer of {o eftablithed a + gaara two radical defects are 
pointed out in this quiet way, through the means of a critique en.Mr. War- 
ton’s verfe, which, though it has the indirect praife of “avoidit ng the anti- 
thefis, yet tulle j into the fanlt of a want of variety in the pa ule, and of thofe 
frequen it anomilies in-verfification, that are found in our earlier wrilers, and 
efpecia!ly Dryden. This feems to originate either from a love of fingula- 
rity, or a total want of ear. The anomolous verfification in an early writer 
can ‘only pleafe thofe who would not be much difpleafed with a fal! fe quan- 
tity in Greek and Latin verfe. And as for Dryden we will take the opinion 
of his anomilies, and the mixture of weaker and more nervous lines from @ 
poet ent hufiaftaly attached to him, and a paflage which firongly expreiles 


that attachment. 


« Here let me bend, great Dryden, at thy fhrine, 
Thou deareft name to all the tuneful Nine: 
What, if fome dull lines in cold order creep, 
And with his theme the Poet feems to fleep,: 
Still, when his fubject rifes bold to view, / 
With equal ttrength, the Poet rifes too.” Churchill. 


It remained for Mr. Mant to difcover that the introduGion of thefe dull 
lines was a beauty, and that Pope was to blame, while he was trying as 

much as pollible to imitate the excellence of his avowed archetype, he 
omitted thofe amrable defecis, obvioutiy the effects of carelefsnefs and hafie. 

With what pain muft Mr. Mant go through the iP endid verfes of the 
fEneid, and how mutt he lament the feantinels of the fragments of Ennius, 
which afford fo many retling places from the fatigue of going through a feries 
of correét and harmonious } poetry 

The chief object of the notes is to colle@ the various imitations of other 
poets, icattered through the works of Warton. An undertaking of no {mall 
labour, but of which we fee no great ufe, except the infidious one of throw- 
ing the cenfure of plagiariim on the poet. 

his it npofiible f Ir any writer of verfe, who has h ad a claffical education, 
not to have his memory loaded with innumerable paliages from other poets, 
ancient and modern; and, as the language of _thele will fort a language 
diftin@t from the language of proije, he will entire ly adopt that language, 

with many of the direct « exprefh m andimages ufed by his predecet 
fors, without any merited imputation of plagiarif m. 

We find in the memoirs the following very fingular appellation of our 
earlieft: poet— The truly Ifomeric Chaucer —on what poilible ground there can 
be‘any refemblance loti en siden er and Chaucer, we cannot comprehend. 
Chaucer wrote in a barbarous dia: - now hardly intelligible, and in fo 
rude a cadence that we can hardly, irace the verte. W hile the poetic lan- 
guage of Homer was the poetic language of every fuc ceflive Greek poet, 
and the harmony and majeily of his numbers, (which do not indeed potlels 
many of Mr. Mant’s favourite varieties) is eminently perceptible to us, 
through all the difadvantages of an imperfeé i pronunciation. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps fome of thefe ftri€tures may feem too harfh on a young writer, 
We fall ever be ready to treat the effervelcence of youthful imagination 
with all potlit ie candour and indu! gence. But ifa young Critic will pre- 
fume to judge with ra-bnefs and prefumption the merits of tholfe whofe fame 
has been long eftablilied, they mult not expect to efcape that correétion 
which the folly, the arrogance, and the malignity ofthe attempt deferves, 
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An Examination of the. Sir ictures of the Critical Reviewers on the Translation of 


Juvenal. By W. Gifford, Eig. 4to. Ppe.76. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 


HEN the author of the Baviad declared war againit the clamorous 
members of the Crufcan School, and, to the inexpretlible advan- 
tage of fociety, drove them diigraced from the field, he mutt have been 
well aware of the confequences of his victory. Though utterly unable to 
rally as a body, the feattered foe were certain to lurk near him in di: guife, 
-and to watch ev ery opportunity of private annoyance. No lapfe of time 
could mitigate this defire of revenge; for though a wile one may fome- 
times forget, a fvol never does. The rancour of an offended favage is not 
more vivacious, nor more iniatiate, than that of a dete¢ied dunce. 

One of thefe has, at length, found his tedious and anxious w atchings re- 
warded with a fplendid opportunity of in flicting a wound unfeen, In oa 
ing this, we merely conform to the writer’s own opinion of his effort, 

10 ours, and certainly in that of every man of fenle, the telum bee une 
never launched from a feebler arm ;_ nor;was ever, we believe, fo flight an 
effect produced by fo outrageous, ‘fo malignant a pailion for doing an in- 


jur 
Sur readers already perceive that we fpeak of the attack made in the 
Critical Review on Mr. Gifford’s tranflation of Juvenal; a work which 
has had the fortune to unite the fuffrages of the literary world in its favour, 
beyond any fimilar performance that has appeared fince the middle of the 
laft century. ‘There was, perliaps, a time when the publilhers of the Cri- 
tical Review would not have admitted fo futile and malicious an attempt 
at criticifm ; but in its prefent milerab!e and degraded ftate, abandoned by 
every man ofcandour, and devolved into the bands of an ignorant printer, 
and a more ignorant bookicller,* it receives, in pov erty and defpair, whiat- 
ever is offered to it by the profligate, the envious, or the ftupid. 

The bafenefs and folly of this attack can only be dul. appreciated by 
thofe who have read the ‘publication again{t which it is directed. Many 
‘ difappointments concurred to prevent us from offering a review of it at iis 
firft appearance. Our iub{equent notice of it, in our department al llotted 
to the Review of the Reviewers, was much more concife than we willed 


to make it, and our comments on the Critical Reviewers’ ignorant and ma- 


= 





* Tt is not fo well known, prreens, as it ought to be (unlefs amongft the 
trade) that a favourite expretlion with the elder Robinfon is—*‘ the book- 


feller defery e6 to be d—ned who looks beyond a title page !” 
licious 
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ie us account of it, were purpofely abridged, from the knowledge which 

e had of Mr. Gifford’s intention to chaftile thele i; ghorant and malicidus 
feribblers with his own vigorous and clatlical pen. "it will not, therefore, 
be improper now to fubjoin a few extracis, which will, at once, exhibit a 
ipecunen of the manner in which: it is executed, and ferve as an apt intre- 
duction to our account of the way in which it has been reviewed. 

This elaborate publication commences with an account of the early part 
of the tranflator’s life ; written with fuch genuine and unafiected 1) mplicity, 
fuch modetiy and caiidour, that we fhould be furpri! vd if it had not ob- 
tained, what it fo generally has, approbation and aj pp aufe. This little 
compofition, however, is noticed by the Critical Reviewers with all the 
brutality of 1nlolence.—A better criterion © f the {pirit with which they fat 
down to examine the work cannot be défired than this, for there is not a 
line, nora fentiment in it, that could jultly provoke malice or hoitility of 
any kind. 

A Life of Juvenal tollows that of the Trendalers this, though a fhort, is a 
very elaborate performance, and mutt have been the product of immense 
refearch. It ts ipirited and elegant; and when to this we add, that it 
bears the fiamp of confifiency, we thalf be thought to have beftowed on it 
no flight degree of comme ndation. 

Ag Essay. ot ihe Boman Satirists concludes the prefatory matter of this 
handiome volume. If it be lefs elegant than Dryden’s, it is more iniiruc- 
tive; takes an infinitely wiae range, and is drawn from fources of undil- 
puted authority, It is, on the whole, an amuting, and, as the C ritical Re- 
viewers are compelled, in defpite of their vifible rancour, to allow, “a 
well-compacied treatite.’ 

We come now to the tranflation, from which we fhall content ourfelves 
with making a few extras, for the purpofe we have juft mentione: 1, with- 
eut much introductory remark: premifing only, that our pallazes w ill fome- 
times be thofe which the judicious writers of the Critical Review have 
fele@ted for reprobat: on. 

Our readers remember the “terrific eulogy on Lucilius,” in the firdt 
fatire, which is thus adequately rendered by the e prefent tranilator, 


But when Lucilius, fired with virtwous rage, 
Nerves his bold arm to feourge a gui! ltv age, 
The confcious villain fhudders at his fin, _ 
And burning bluthes {peak the pangs within ; 
Cold drops of {weat from every member roll, 
And growing terrors harrow up his foul. 
Then tears of fhame, and dire revenge fucceed.”—- 


The Reviewers object to this, becaufe scourge is lefs dreadful than ensis, 
taciia culjia evaporates in paraphrale, &e. &c. To this Mr. G. properly 
replies, that this ‘ taking a fentence to pieces, and commenting on the ab- 
firact meaning of every word, is the wreithed trick of fuch feeble fertb- 
blers as have not fuficient powers of mind to comprehend and carry with 
them the meaning of a whole fentence ;” and he humouroully fubjoins, to 
expofe more fully the critic’s abfurdity, a literal tranilation of the pallage, 
which, as he hints, may remedy every complaint. 


Oft as Lucilius, ardent, with drawn fword, 
Hath roar’d aloud reddens the auditor, 
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To whom a mind is cold with crimes, to whom 
A midriff (weats with filent faults. Hence ires 
And tears!!! 


In the fecond fatire the pafage beginning Esse aliquos manes, &c. has beer 
rendered by every preceding tranflator, without exception, in a burleique 
or ney manner. In Mr. G.’s verfion of it, it is “ impretlive, olemn, and 


« That angry Juftice form’d a dreadful hell, 
That ghoiis in fubterraneous regions dwell, 
That hateful Styx his fable current rolls, 

And Charon ferries o’er unbodied fouls, 
Are now as tales, or idle fables prized, 

By children queition’d, and by men defpifed : 
Yer THIS, DO THOU BELIEVE.” 


The dignified and pathetic apefirophe of Umbritius to his ungratefa 
country, is thus rendered. 


«* Umbritius here his fullen filence broke, 
And turn’d on Rome, indignant, as he fpoke. 
Since Virtue droops, he cried, without regard, 
And honeit toil fcarce hopes a poor reward ; 
Since avery morrow fees my means decay, 

And fitll makes lefs the little of to-day ; 

i haften there, where, all his labours’ patt, 

The fyi ing artif found repo! e at Jait :— 

While fo mething } yet of health and firength remains, 
While yet my fieps no bending fiaff {ultains, 

While few gray hairs upon my head are feen, 

And my old age is vigorous itil, and green. 


In the fixth fatire, amidft other irregular purfuits of the ladies, Juvenal 
notices their extravagant paff on for their mufic matters :—a patio nm not 
wholly unknown in our days, though, we truft, not carried to fuch excefs. 


«© Still im her hand his inffrument is found, 
Thick fet with gems, that thed a lufire round ; 
Still o’er his lyre the ivory quill fhe flings, 
Still runs d — on the trembling ftrings, 
The trembling firings, which her lov’d Hedymel 
Was wont 7 © ike fo {weetly, and fo well! 
Thefe fill fhe holds, with thefe the fooths her woes ; 
And kiffes on the dear, dear wire befiows.” 


From the feventh fatire, which has all the fpirit and freedom of an ofi- 
— we could felect many plealing pailages: let us take the firli that 





« When Numitor is afk’d to ferve a friend, 

¢ He cannot, he is poor: yet he can fend 

Rich prefents to his mifirefs ; he can buy 

‘ Tame lions, and find means ‘to keep them high : 

* What then? the beafts are fiill the lighteft charge; 


For your fiarv’d bards have maws fo devilifh large ! 


« Stretch’d 
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¢ Stretch’d in his maible palace at his ease, 
Lucan may write, and only afl youi praife ; 
Put what is this, if this be a!l vou give, 
To Bailus and Serranus? they mutt live! 

« When Statius fix’d a mo:ning to recite 
His Thebaid to the town, with what delight 
They flock’d to hear! with what fond rapture hung 
On the fweet trains, made {weeter by his tongue! r 
Yet, while the jeats crack’d with a general peal 
Of boiftetous praife, the bard had lack’d a meal, 
Unlefs with Paris he had better iped, 
And truck’d a virgin tragedy for bread.” 


From the ninth fatire, with the origina! charaéter of which our readers 
ere well acquainted; and which the prefent tranflator has managed with 
fuch dexterity, as, without omitting a fingle fentence, to enable us to read 
it without any violent apprehenfions of difgu‘t, we extraét the following 
lines: we do it the more readily, as the Critical Reviewers have treated 
them with a brutal infolence for which nothing but malice or ignorance can 
account. In this pallage, they lay, “ Juvenal is miserably blighted by the 
touch of Mr. G.” 


« Nav. Well have you taught, how we may beft difdain 
Th’ envenom’d babbling of our houfehold train ; 
But this is general, and to all applies :— 

What, in my proper cafe, would you advife, 

After fuch hopes, ‘uch expectations croft, 

And fo much time in vain dependance loft ? 

For youth, too trantient flower! (of life’s fhort day 
The thortefi part,) but bloiloms to decay. 

Lo! while we give the unregarded hour 

To wine and revelry, in Picafure’s bower, 

The noifelefs foot of Time iteals fwilil) by, 

And ere we dream of manhood, age is nigh os 


The Tranflator is charged by the Reviewers with “ complacently indulg- 
ing on fubjecis of naufeating crapula.” What filthy jargon is this? « with 
feeming to trace a labyrinth of diiguft,con amore!!!” &e. &c. To enable 
our readers to appreciate the juftice’of thts accufation, we thal! copy Mr, 
G.’s verfion of a paflage in the tenth fatire, the original of which has al- 
ways been elleemed the moft impure and reprehenfible part, not only of 
that, but of every fatire in the whole colle@ion. We mutt premife that 
the tran{lation is exceedingly faithful. 


« The fluggith palate dull’d, the feaft no more 
Excites the fame fenfations as of yore; 
Talte, feeling, all, a univerial blot, 
And e’en the rites of love remember’d not: 
Or if—through the long night he feebly ftrives, 
To raife a flame where not a {park furvives ; 
While Venus marks the effort with difiruit, 
And hates the gay decrepitude of luff. 
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The heavieft paflage in Juvenal, perhaps, is this, whiéh occurs in the 
eleventh fatire. 


Nam quum fis conviva mihi promiffus, habebis 
Evandrum, venies Tirynthius, aut minor illo 
Hofpes, et ip/e tamen contingens fanguine celum ; 
Alter aquis, alter flammis ad fidera miffus. 


It is thus given by Mr. G. not without a confiderable degree of tafte. 


‘“¢ For fince, by promife, you are now my guett, 
Know, I invite you to no fumptuous feaft, 
But to fuch fimple fare as long, long fince, 
The good Evander bade the Trejan prince. 
Come then, my friend, you will not, fure, defpife 
The food that pleas’d the offspring of the fkies. 
Come: and while fancy brings pait times to view, 
I'll think myfelf the king, the hero you.” 


¥rom the 12th Satire, which is only mentioned by the Critical Reviewers 
to be fiigmatifed for /owness and vulgarity, we fele& the beautiful defcription 
of the facrifice. 


“« Go then, my boys ; but let no boding ftrain 

The facred filence of your rites profane— 

With meal the knives, with wreaths the temples grace, 
And round the living turf your fillets place : 

That done, I'll fpeed, mytelf, your toil to fhare, 

And finifh what remains, with pious care. 
- Then, haftening home, where chaplets of fweet flowers 
Bedeck my Lares, dear domefiic powers ! 

J’'ll offer incenfe there, and at the fhrine 

Of higheft Jove, my father’s god, and mine ; 

There will I fcatter every {weet that blows, 

And every tint the various violet knows. 

All favours here of joy : luxuriant bay 

O’erfhades my portal, and the taper’s ray 

Anticipates the feaft, and chides the tardy day.” 


We ftop here, although we might have produced from every page of this 
popular work, pafiages equally faithful, {pirited, and poetical; but this is 
more than fufficient for a {fpecimen of the manner in which it is executed. 

Of:the notes, which are fometimes profound, fometimes amufing, and 
always inftructive, we fhall, for the reafons {tated in the beginning of this 
article, prefent our readers with an extract or two. We open the book at 
random, The frft is from the 12th Satire. 


‘© Ver. 229. Poor youth, he mourns, &c.] It is impoflible to read thefe 
Jines, without being impreffed with the moft favourable opinion of the 
writer. How could Gibbon fay his character was devoid of !weetne!s and 
fenfibility! Do notboth appear in every word.he utters of his rural pages? 
The young neatherd, (who feems to be his favourite,) is mentioned by him, 
not only with the warmth of a kind mafter, but with the tendernefs of an 
affe@tionate parent. Cana man fo fufceptible of the generous affections, 
be faid to want fenfibility >but the poor youths have been as ae 
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by the tranflators, as their mafter by the critics, - Holyday makes the firft a 
thief : 





« though he’s rude, 
“ To fteal a morfel he’s with fkill endued.” 


Dryden is {till more injurious, 


“© On me attends a raw unfkilful lad, 
«« At once my carver, and my Ganimede.” 


Certainly, the lad was no “ carver ;” and, if by Ganimede (a very impro- 
per word) he meant cup beast he mifconceives his author, who expre(sly 
gives that office to the fecond boy. 

« It would feem from v. 268, that Juvenal fuperintended their educa- 
tion. One of the boys could read Homer: the other (v. 22+) knew no lan- 
guage but hisown. Thefe remarks are of little importatice ; indeed of 
none, except to the writer, who, by long dwelling on a fubjeét, becomes 
interefted in a thoufand trifles, which provoke, and perhaps julily, the im- 
patience, or rilibility of the general reader. We all know and feel this ; 

et habit is too powerful for judgment—venet insanabile. 

The fecond, from the fourteenth. . 

« Ver. 441, And Eficurus, Fc.) No one could hold the theological 
tenets of Epicurus in greater contempt and abhorrence than Juvenal, and 
yet he never omits an opportunity of doing juftice to the fimplicity of his 
life. This is the more laudable, as few have lain under greater obloquy, 
(from the diffipated lives of his followers,) than this philofopher, who, to 
fay the leaft of him, was no ordinary man. He has been reprefented as 
wallowing in fenfuality! He placed, it muft be confeiled, the chief good 
in pleafure: but he meant by it, that calm and foothing delight which arifes 
from a life {pent in the contemplation of virtue. Diocles fays that he was a 
perfect example of continence and fimplicity: and Juvenal loves to dwell on 
his frugality—farvis suffecit in hortis. In a word, the garden of Epicurus was 
a {chool of temperance: and would have afforded little gratification, and 
itill lefs fanétion, to thofe fenfualifts of our day, who, in turning hogs, fancy 
they are becoming Epicureans! 

“ After faying thus much of the man, it is but juft to add a word refpe@- 
ing his doétrines. With regard to the beauty of temperance and fobriety ; 
and the firong neceflity of reftraining the tumultuous and dilorderly paf- 
fions, Epicurus may ‘be liftened to with advantage ; but on the higher and 
more important fubjects of life, there is net a more falfe and detiructive fy {- 
tem on earth than his; nor one fo likely to make mankind worfe by imita- 
tion, Perhaps he is the only philofopher, who never had one follower like 
to himfelf. Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. All his imitators have been vi- 
cious, and the world has been ruined by his virtues.” 

Such is Mr. G.’s Tranflation. That it has fome feeble lines, and fome 
imperfeét rhymes, muft be allowed; indeed, of what poem of equal length 
cannot this be faid; what, however, forms an honourable difiinction be- 
tween this and the generality of tranflations from claflic authors, is its ex- 
traordinary correétnefs. Perhaps it would not be eafy to find an inftance 
where the fenfe is decidedly mifiaken; or, in an author, where, as Holy- 
day fays, it is more difficult fometimes to chafe a meaning than to difcover 
one, where the tranflator’s good fenfe has not enabled him to fix on the moit 
probable, as well as the moft confonant, to the general {pirit and defign of 


_ the original. 
When 
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When to this we add that the whole is written with mildnefs, candour, 
and good humour, unlefs where the author attacks the daring atheifm of the 
wretched Darwin, or the fuipicious infidelity of the cowardly Gibbon, we 
fhall have fupplied our readers with {ufficient criteria to decide on the im- 
partiality, candour, veracity, or judgment and learning, of the Critical Ree 
viewers. shit 

Thefe gentlemen then, (orrather fome hero of the Baviad*, hired for the 
purpofe), commence thei criticifm with grofsly iniulting the tranflator, or, 
as they choo‘e to term him, “ the Auméle tranilator ;” his “ prifline mean 
ness,’’ his 4° degraded fituation,” “his “ obfcure fource,” &c. are dwelt on 
with a degtee of triumphant malignity, admirably preparatory to the poor 
and rancorous ribaldry which follows. 

The Introduétion, (a model of elegant fimplicity), the Life of Juvenal, 
and the Eflay on the Roman Satirifis, are thus “ difmiffed,”’ in what is 
termed a fair {pecimen of Mr.G.’s manner of writing profe. We copy 
the Critical Reviewer’s literatim. ‘ To be plain,—what signifies it—when 
sad to see, we cannot away with—a great deal of his verfe, not a whit lefs fami- 
Jiar. Our duty as every one knows, might be shuffled of s+ yet as we don’t sleep 
for every body—we fancy we cannot refule to bring forward glaring defeéis, 
awithout going a litile too far. ' 

To this de{picable attempt at wit, Mr. G. only replies “ Poor idiot!” an 
exclamation in which he will be cordially joined by every reader. 

The notes are dismissed, as it is called, with an obfervation that they are 
‘* contemptibly colloquial”: but all the flowers of rhetoric are exhauited on 
the tranflation itfelf, The Critic, whoever he is, has certainly vilited Bul- 
lingfgate, 

«© And from her dames, 
Improved his gentle knack of calling names.” 


It is, “ unintelligible”, « infupportably vulgar,” “ over-fluffed,” “ lan- 
guid,” proiaic,” “ carelefs,” and “ torpidly incurious.” It is ‘ the im- 
pure jargon” of “ a groveling verffier,” “ diigufting,” “ feeble,” and inele- 
rant.’ Here the gentleman takes breath, and, after a thort paufe, procceds 
as folla4ws—Paflion, or rather infanity, is fometimes faid to be eloquent ; it 
is, however, prone to repetitions, the reader muff not therefore be /urprized 
if he meets once more tome of the rhetorical beauties with which he has jutt 
been entertained. The tranflaiion now is “ rarely guilty of the crime of 
poetry”. it is frightful,’ ‘« detettable,” « crapulous,” “a labyrinth of dil- 
guit,” * feeble,” “ tame,” “ flippant,” and ridiculous :” it is “ uncqual,” 
*- mean,” execrable,” deformed,” * languid,” “ debafed,” “ f!ovenly,” 
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* Mr. G. pretends to be ignorant ofthis anonymous flanderer; but it is 
evident, from feveral hints icaitered over his “ Examination’, that he is 
well acquainted with him. He fakes him to bea Mr. Par‘ons, the fon of a 
baker or miller, formerly admitted to the conversazioni of Mrs. Piozzi, and, 
for his gratuitous impertinence, thrutt into the latter editions ofthe Baviad. 

+ This miferable drudge attempts to ridicule Mr. G. for the ufe of the 
“contemptible vulgarity” shifted of. He does not know, ‘‘ poor man,” 
that itis taken from one.of the nobleft patlages in Shakefpeare! Indeed, as 
Mr. G. el’ewhere remarks, a {cribb!cr, with Jefs reading, never took up the 
trade of a Reviewer. } 
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«and miferably blighting.” Upon the whole, Juvenal is * travefiied,” not 


« tranflated ;” for, *¢ at the approach of the enchanter G.” all his excellen- 
cies “ fink into cimmerian darknels.” 

Such is the manner in which the Critical Reviewers, «‘ gentlemen,” as the 
proprietor of the review, with equal, modefiy and truth avierts, «* diftin- 
guithed for the DIGNIFIED LIBERALITY of their criticiim,” have thonght 
proper to treat a work, which will long be contidered as an honour’to lite- 
rature! That a baffled dunce thould be found mean and {piteful enough, to:pro- 
duce (uch malicious trath, is nota matter for wonder ; but that a journal, with 
any pretentions to decency or common fenfe, fhould pollute itfelf with it, can 
only be accounted for, from its being irretrievably funk, and indifferent alike 
to eiieem or contempt. The Critical Review may yet drag on fora few 
months, by the alliltance of the Robinfons, who find it safer to difleminate 
their politics this way, than by diftributing Tom Paine, and cheaper, to in- 
finuate their re/igtous notions, than printing dictionaries ef Atheilm, or dull 
and blafphemous novels from the French of Condorcet and Diderot: but 
the death-blow is received, and, in the language once fo dear to them, it 
will {peedily be faid, // a eve, Ir HAS BEEN. 

In our next, we thall proceed to Mr. G.’s “ examination” of this egre- 
gious criticilm, and of the piteous attempt at a reply, which has fince ap- 
peared in the Critical Review. | 

(To be continued. ) 





The Edinburgh Review ;-or Critical Journal, for Oct. 1802. Jan. 1803. To be 
continued quarterly, Vol.[. Svo. Pe. 517. Conitable, kdinburgh ; 
Longman and Rees, Londun, 1503. 


{TE plan of this work feems to have been fuggefted by Howes’s Critical 

Observations on books Ancient and Modern, which, about eighteen or twenty 

years ago, were pubiithed from time to time by White, Fleet Strect. It 

differs indeed from thofe ob‘ervations, in the principles which it is caleu- 

lated to diffufe through the kingdom, in noticing only modern books, and in 

being regularly publifhed every quarter; but it refembles, in hardly any 
particular, the monthly journals, known by the title of Reviews. 

« It will be eatily perceived, fay the editors*, that it forms no part of 
their object, to take notice of every production that iilues from the prefs; 
and that they wifh their journal to be difiinguifbed, rather for the feleétion, 
than for the number, of its articles. The conduétors of the EpingurGu 
Review propofe to decline any attempt of exhibiting a complete view of 
modern literature ; and to confine their notice in a great degree, to works 
that either have attained, or deferve, a certain portion of celebrity. 

“ As the value of a publication, conducted upon this principle, will not 

epend very materially upon the carlinefs of its intelligence, they have been 
induced to prefer a quarterly, to a monthly period of publication, that they 
may always have before them a greater variety for feleétion, and be occa 
fionally guided in their choice, by the tendencies of public opinion.” 

To be guided by the tendencies of public opinion, is a phrafe of ambiguous mean- 
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ing; but, if it be the intention of the conductors, to promote the tendenc 
of public opinion, when that tendency is favourable, and to oppofe it when 
adverfe, to the conftitution, in church and ftate, the plan of their work pro- 
mifes to render it ulefvl; and they will meet with encouragement from 
every friend to his country. On the other hand, if it be their intentien to 
court the favour of the public, by suéforting the opinions in vogue, whatever be 
their tendency; and, if, under the pietence of criticising works, which have obtain- 
ed fome portion of celebrity, they publifh annually two volumes of fophifti- 
cal difquifitions on novels, politics, and religion, their guilt will be great, 
and their journal merit execration. 

The firtt werk which they have feleGted for review, is De L’/nfluence at- 
trisuée aux Philosophes, aux Freves-Magons et aux Illuminés, sur la Revolution de 
Fiance, par J. J. Mounier; but we cannot fay that their account of it ‘is en- 
titled to much praife. They introduce their criticifms with an ob{fervation, 
which, if it do not indicate partiality, fhews at leaft that they had not ayail- 
ed themfelves of a// the advantages, which a quarterly publication is calcu- 
lated to give them over other journalifis. 

“ Mounier, they fay, was not only a witnefs, but an actor, in thefe fcenes, 
of ithe origin of which he is treating, and must therefore have felt in himself, or 
observed in others, the influence of every principle that really contributed to 
their produétion. His tefiimony, it may alfo be obferved, is now given, 
after ten years of exile may be prefumed to have detached him from the fac- 
tious of his country, and made him independent of the gratitude or resentment of its 
rulers.” 

And were thefe reviewers really ignorant, that Mounier, when writing 
his book, was courting the favour of the Corfican ufurper; and that, long 
before they publithed their review, he had returned to France, and was ap- 
pointed prefect of the Ifle et Vilaine? We pafs over the ablurdity of the 
affertion, that hecaufe Mounier was an aétor in the Revolution, “ hy must 
therefore have felt in himself, or chserved in others, the influence of every prin- 
ciple that contributed to its production,” becaufe that abfurdity is futticient- 
ly expofed by the reviewers themfelves, in the very page in which it is ad- 
vanced. Such heedlefsnefs and contradi¢tion at the very outfet, is no good 
omen’ but let us be impartial, and acknowledge that our critics have com- 
pletely demolifhed the plan fet up by Mounier for the Ahilososher, and proved, 
with the force of demonfiration, that 

«« He has accounted for the Revolution in no other way than an hiftorian 
would account for an invafion, by defcribing the route’of the aflailing army, 
enumerating the fiations they (it) occupied, the defiles that were abandoned 
to them (it), and the bridges they (it) broke up in their (its) rear, while he 
neglecied to inform us in what places the invaders had been afiembled, by 
whom they had been trained and enlifted, and how they had been {upplied 
with arms, and intelligence, and audacity. He has ftated, as the firft caules 
of the revolution, circumitances that really proved it to be begun, and has 
gone no farther back than to the earlieit of its apparent effects: He has 
miftaken the cataraéts that broke the fiream, for the fountains from which it 
tofe, and contented himfelf, with referring the fruit to the bloffom, without 
taking any account of the germination of the feed, or the fubterraneous 
windings of the root.” 

It is impoflible to admire the tafte which diated this feries of unnatural 
and broken mietaphors; but the meaning is obvious, and the affertions are 
indifputably true. To the writings of the pretended philofophers, our re- 
viewers have fairly traced the origin of the evil. | TI 
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«¢ The prefumptuous theories, and audacious maxims of Rouffeau, Mably, 
Condorcet, &c. had, as they oblerve, a necetllary tendency to do harm. 
They untettled all the foundations of political duty, and taught the citizens 
of every exifling community, that they were enflaved, and had the power 
of being free. M. Mounier has too much moderation* himfelf, to approve 
of the doétrines of thefe reformers; but he affures us, that initead of pro- 
moting the revolution, it was the revolution that raifed them into celebrity ; 
that they rofe into reputation, aiter it became neveflary to quote them as 
apologiits or authorities; but that before that time, their {peculations were 
looked upon as brilliant abfurdities, that no more delerved a ferious contu- 
tation, than the polity of Plato, or the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. With 
all our refpect for M. Mounier, we have fome difficulty in believing this 
affertion. Roufleau, in particular, was univerfally read and admired, long 
before he was exalted into the revolutionary pantheon ; and his politica 
fagacity muft have had fome ferious admirers, when he was himfelf invited 
to legiflate for an exifting community.” 

Certainly, and the man who can write on this fubje&t, as Mounier has 
written, muit have more than the ordinary impudence of even a French re- 
publican. The following remark upon Mounier’s fenfelefs ob/ervation, that 
Charles the firft was brought to the block by religious fanatics, as if that 
could have diminifhed the guilt of the philofophical fanatics of France, de- 
ferves attention : 

“« Fanaticifm and irreligion approach very nearly to each other, in their 
effects on the moral conduct. He who thinks himfelfa favourite with the 
Deity, is apt to be as carelefs of his behaviour, as he who does not believe 
at all in his exiftence; both think them{elves entitled to difpenfe with the 
vulgar rules of morality; and both are alike deftitute of the work and the 
guidance ofa fober and a rational religion. Submiilion to lawful per | 
is indifputably the maxim of Chriftianity; and they who deftroy our faith 
in that seligion, take away our fecurity for fubmiffion, and facilitate the fub- 
verfion of governments, This is a great truth, the authority of which is not 
impaired by the rebellians that priefts have inftigated, or the diforders that 
fanatics have raifed.” | 

Thus far we willingly give our teftimony to the general merit of this re- 
view; but the following reafoning on free-mafonry is a piece of as clumly 
fophiftry as we have ever read. 

“* On the fubjeét of Free-mafonry, Mounier treats, we think, with merited 
contempt, the reveriesjand vifions of the Abbé Barruel, as to the crimes of 
the Templars, and the doétrine of Mofes. He adopts the opinion of Pro- 
feflor Robifon, as to the origin of this inftitution, (Q. the inftitution of 
Moles?) and enumerates feveral of the appofite interpretations that have 
been given to the fymbolical reprefentations it employs. He denies that the 
fecret of free-mafonry confifts in diderty and equality ; and reafons, with great 
actenefs, upon the abfurdity of fuppofing, that the real import of this fecret 
thould have been unknown to its inventors. The Abbé Barruel, he fays, 
maintains that this do€trine was referved for the higher orders, and was not 
taught in England at all: yet he feems to allow, that it was from England 
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* We certainly perceive no political moderation in the author of the 
Tennis-Court oath. The profefling of that oath was the firft formal a of 
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that the reft of Europe have derived this inftitution ; and he fays that-five 
out of fix of the Freemafons in France, had been initiated into this dan. 
eros doétrine. Now, it is liiange that the infiructors of all the ref, 
ihould have been ignorant of the purport of their doctrine ; and it is no leis 
firange, that a docirine imparted only to the higher degrees, and withheld 
from the apprentices, companions, and mafters, fhould have been made 
known to five-fixths of the whole Freemafons of France. It feems to us 
impofiible to refufe our affent to thefe general conclutions.” 

Does it indeed? From the difcoveries made by Dr. Black of Edinburgh, 
of latent heat and fixed air, certainly {prung the pneumatic chemiftry; but 
what thou'd we think of the reafoner, who, becaule the antiphlogiltic the- 
ory of combuiiion appears not to have been known to that philofopher 
when he wrote his Essay on Magnesia and Quick Lime, and alcertained the 
procedure of nature in the production of tluidity and vapour, fhould feri- 
oufly contend, in oppofition to fact, that the anti-phlogiftic theory could not 
pofiibly bave occurred to Lavoifier? Yet this is exacily {uch a conclution, 

.as, according to our Reviewers, was fairly deduced by Mounier from the 
hy pothetis that Free-mafonry originated in England, and hence pailed over 
to the Continent. In the reverics and vilions of Barruel the public is con- 
vinced that we are not implicit believers; but we have no helitation to 
fay, that, in all probability, the Ex-Jefuit is much better acquainted with 
the doctrines of Manes, and the crimes of the templars, than the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, or the Prefect of the Ife et Vilaine. Mounier has de- 
clared that he is no Freemafon. If fo, how,comes he fo confidently te 
deny that the fecret of that fraternity confifts in liserty and equelity ? and, in 
the name of common fenfe, and common honelly, what makes it abfurd to 
{uppo.e that the French philoiophilis gave a meaning to the fecret very dif- 
ferent from that which it has in the majority of Enghth lodges ? 

The adsurdity of this rcafoning (for our writer delights in charging others 
with abfurdity) is equalled, if not furpafied, by the hardihood of, the fol- 
lowing affertion : | 

« We are periuaded that the Arincifles of the Illuminati never f{pread be- 
yond the precincts of Germany ! ! !” 

Really ! Have thefe Scotch direciors of the public tafte and public judg- 
ment never looked into Reid’s Hise and Dissolution of the Infidel Societies in this 
Metropolis ? or do they imagine that the /ersuasion of a few vamelefs boys 
will heat down the damning evidence produced by that author for the hel- 
lith machinations of the fecret {focieties, of which he was himfelf a meme 
ber? 

Oh, but the principles and praétices of the fecret focieties in London 
were thoie of Jacobins, which appear to Mounier, and our sage Reviewers, 
efientially different from the principles and praciices of the illuminés of 
Germany. 

“« The followers of Weifhaupt /rofesse/ to deteft all violence, and to de- 
pend upon time and patience for the confummation of their wifes. The 
Jacobins preached every where the sacred duty of insurrection; and valued 
themfelves upon regeuerating a kingdom in @ year, The German {pecu- 
lati... terminated their views, in the ultimate disappearance of every spectes of 
faitical institution, and the kingshiz of every father of a family !” 

And pray, good confiitent Critics, how much farther than the disappears 
ance of every political institution, and the kingshif of every father of a family, 
could the views of the Jacobins go? The followers of Weiihaypt might Are 
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fos, and did, indeed, profefs to deteft all violence ; but whdt fignify pro 
essions contradicted by fatts ? Were there not found in the hand-writing of 
oneof the chiefs of ‘he order ot Lio wiiés,” the * deteription of a ttiong 
. box, which, if forced Oper, thould blow up and detiroy its contents ; feve- 
ral receipts tor procuring abortion; a compofitivn, which bids, or kills 
when fpurted in the fice’; tea for procu ing abortion ; a method for filling 
a bed chamber wiih, perilential vapours 2”? Perhaps thefe ace Mounier’s proofs, 
deemed to conclufive by the Reviewer, that the followers of Weithaupt, 
dete! d ali violence ! If fo, the following account of their views and plans 
by the founder of ihe order amounts to demoniiration ! 

«. The head of cvery family will be what Abraham was, the patriarch, 
the pricii, and tive unleétiered iord of his family, and reafon will be the code 
of laws to all mankind. Turs 15 oUR GREAT SECRET. True, THERE 
MAY BE SOME DISTURBANCE; but by and by the uNequat wil] become 
EQUAL; and AFrER THE STORM WILL 8£ A CALM. Can the unhappy 
confequences remain when the grounds of di enfion are removed? Rovse 
YOURSELVES THEREFORE, Oman! AsSERT YOUR RIGHTS; AND THEN 
WILL REASON RULE WITH UNPERCEIVED SWAY 3 AND ALL SHALL BE 
Happy !!"+ 

Yet Weithaupt and his followers, detested all vtolence, and their project tor 
reforming the world, fays Mounier, was “a noble pian!” But if our readers 
be not already convinced that the principles, and even fome of the practices, 
of the Iiuminati “had {pread beyond the precinéts of Germany,” and 
even found their way into London, let them compare Mr. Reid’s litt of the 
books,t a:tfully difleminated by our infidel fecret focieties, with tle tollow- 
ing extract from the letter of Spartius to Cato, dated Feb. 6, 1775. 

“ We muit be particularly careful about the books which we recom- 
mend. I fhall confine them at firft to moralifis and reafoning hiliorians. 
This will prepare for a patient reception, in the higher clatles, of works of 
a bolder flight, fach as Robinet’s Systeme dela Nature, Polttique Naturelle, 
Philosojhie de la Nature, Systeme Social, the writings of Mirabaud, &c. Hel- 
velius is fit only for the firongeft flomachs.”§ Yet the frinciples of this 
order never {pread beyond the precin“is of Germany!!! 

The fecond and third works selected for review are Dr. Part’s Siztal Ser- 
mon, and Godwin’s Thoughts occasioned by the perusal of Dr. Pars’s Spital Sermea, 
both reviewed in our 10th volume, to which the reader is reierred for opi- 
nions of their refpective merits, which we have yet feen no realon to aban- 
don. Our Edinburgh critic begins his obfervations ow the Sermon with 
the following paragraph: 

“ Whoever has had the good fortune to fee Dr. Parr’s wiz, mult have 
obferved, that while it trefpaties on the orthodox magnitude of perukes in 
the anterior parts, it {corns even efiscofal limits behind, and (welis out inte 
boundleis convexity of frizz, the pryx bxeux of barbers, and the terror of 
the literary world. After the manner of his wig, the Doctor has con/truct- 
ed his Sermon, giving us a difcourfe of no common length, and fubjoining 
an inmealurable mais of notes, which appear to concern every /earnzd thing, 





* See Profeflar Robifon’s Proofs, Ed. II, P. 138. 
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every learned man, and almo{t every unlearned man fince the beginning 
of the world.” ; 

Is this the wit ofa cultivated mind, or the childith petulance of a {choo} 
bey? We have heard much of the general diffufion of literature through 
Scotland, where, as Johnion ufed to fay, every man has a mouthful, and no 
man a dellyfu);” but we never, till now, fufpeéted that, on the north fide of 
the Tweed, sAings, as diftinguifhed from men, are /earned! The analyfis, 
however, of the Sermon is much abler than this introductory paragraph 
gave us reafon to expect it would be; though the Critic, afraid perhaps of 
Jelening his reputation, were he to refit the obligation to virtue, on the 
will of the moral Governor of the univerfe, leans too much towards the 
principles of the Godwinian fect. Accordingly he affirms, that “ Mr. 
Godwin fets the doctrine of the particular and general affections in a clear 
and masterly light, and in a manner very sufertor to any thing we find in Dr, 
Parr’s Sermon on the fame fubject.” 

We cannot fay that we perceive any thing very fupertor in the /dilosophy 
of either of thefe gentlemen, though, with the whole nation, we pay a 
willing tribute of refpeét to the erudition of Dr. Parr; while we heartily 
concur with the Critic before us, in— 

“ Suggeliing to Mr. Godwin, the infinite importance of fhaving and 
bliftering the crown of his head, of keeping the frame vie open, and of 
firictly puriuing an antiphlogiftic regimen. By thefe means we have fome- 
times feen the underfiandings of great philofophers wonderfully and rapidly 
improved.” 

The fourth work reviewed is the Gth volume of the A:/atic Researches; 
and the review is candid and jutt. The fame character may be given of 
the 5th Article in this fournal, which is a review of Qliwier’s Travels in the 
Ottoman Empire; but the 6th is extremely reprehentible. Baldwin’s Poli- 
tical Recollections relative to Egypt are here {iudioutly exhibited in a falle light 
to draw upon them and their author contempt and ridicule. 

“ With fuch opportunities, as he pofleiied, of procuring accurate intel- 
ligence, the interetiing topics flated for difcuffion in the title-page, might 
be expecied, fays the Critic, to receive eonfiderable illattratton from the 

of Mr. Baldwin; but whether it proceeds from a fingular modification 
of modefiy, which, while it permits him to boast, in ftrong terms, of the services 
he performed, has suppressed every particle of information on the subjects he professes 
te discuss, we will not determine.” 

That Mr. Bald¥in’s book is not well written might have been afirmed 
without a blufh; but the Critic muft have more than common impudence, 
who can reprefent the author as fupprefling every Zarticle of information on the 
subtects which he professes to discuss. Do not the recolleétions profefs to be 

olitical, containing obfervations on the relative importance of Egypt to England 
and Iyance? And has not the author proved, with the force ot demonittra- 
tion, that the French, in quiet potfetlion of Epypt, would quickly ruin our 
¢ommerce, and, of courfe, fink us among the nations?‘ To the readers of 
this review we recommend an attentive perufal of the Recallections them= 
felves, and the charaéter given of them in our 10th volume; and if the 
have not fold themfelves to the Corfican Conful, they will be convince, 
that the work is entitled to more attention than feems to have been be- 
fiowed upon it, and that the dvasting of the author is at leaft pardonable. 

We pafs over the 7th Article ofthis Review, as comprizing nothing wor- 
thy of detaining either ourfelves or-our readers, That, however, is not the 
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fault of the Reviewer, but of the Author, whofe work is reviewed, and 
who, with fingular addrefs, has contrived to divett of all intereit a fubjeét 
of no lefs importance than the Causes and Effects of Emigration from the High 
lands and Western Islands of Scotland. 

In the Sth Article the reader will meet with much found and reafonable 
criticilm. The work reviewed is Southey’s Thaliab, the Destroyer; and the 
Critic would deferve praife, without alloy, for fo ably expoiirg to con- 
tempt the principles of poetry which we have lately de:ived frem the Ger- 
man {fchool, had not he introduced his reafoning with a fentence which 
borders on profanenefs. 

“« Poetry has this much, at leaft, in common with religion, that its ftand- 
ards were fixed long ago, by certain inspired writers, whole authority it is 
no longer lawful to call in quefiion; and that many profefs to be entirely 
devoted to it, who have no good works tu produce in fupport of their preten- 
fions. The Catholic Poetical Church, too, has worked but for miracles, fince the 
firit ages ofits efiabliihment ; and has been more prolific, for a long time, 
of Doctors than of faints: it has had its corruptions and reformations alfo, 
and has given birth to an infinite variety of herefies and errors, the fol- 
lowers of which have hated and periecuted each other as cordially as the 
bigots.” 

That our Reviewer intended, by thefe very improper comparifons be- 
tween poetry and revelation, to lefien the reverence ot his readers for the 
Sacred Scriptures, we will not affirm ; but if he had allowed himielf to re- 
fleét for a moment on the semper of the times, he cou'd not have failed to 
perceive that fuch would be their tendency. We beg leave to afk him, 
likewife, if in this paragraph he has not laid himfelf open as a critic te 
much the fame objections as thofe which he has jo forcibly urged againft 
Southey and his aflociates, as poets. Has he not borrowed, if not the 
maxims, the embeilifhments, at leait, of his criticifm, from the German 
{chool—from Herder, for inftance, who fo ablurdly compares the in{piration 
of Homer and Offian, with that of the Hebrew prophets and the author ot 
the book of Job? It is with no pleature that we make this remark ; tor we 
wifh not to letien the effeét of the following juft ob‘ervations. 

« A {plenetic «d idle difcontent with the exifting inftitutions of feciety, 
feems to be at the bottom of all their (the poets of the new {chool) ferious. 
and peculiar fentiments. Inficad of contemplating the wonders and the 
pleafures which civilization has erecied for mankind, they are perpetually 
brooding over the diforders by which its progre(s has been attended. ‘They 
are filled with horror and compaflion at the fight of poor men {pending their 
blood in the quarrels of princes, and brutifying their fublime capabilities 
in the drudgery of unremitting labour. For all forts of vice and profligacy 
in the Jower orders of fociety, they have the fame virtuous horror, and the. 
fame tender compatlion. While the exiftence of thele offences overpowers 
them with grief and confufion, they never permit them/elves to feel the. 
imalleft indignation or -diflike towards the offenders. The prefent vicious 
conititution of fociety alone is re‘ponfible for all thefe enormities: the poor 
finners are but the helplefs victims or infirements of its diforders, and could 
not poflibly have avoided the errors into which they have been betrayed! 
Though they can bear with crimes, therefore, they cannot reconcile them- 
felves to punifhments; and have an unconquerable antipathy to prifons, 
gibbets, and houfes of correétion, as engines of oppreflion, and intiruiments 
of atrocious injuitice, While the plea of moral necellity is thus artlully 
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brought forward to convert all the exceiles of the poor into innocent misfore 
tines, no fort of indulgence is {hewn to the offences of the powerful and 
rich. ‘Their oppretiions, and {eductions, and debaucheries, are the theme 
of many an angry verle; and the indignation and abhorrence of the reader 
is releiitlefsly conjured up againit theie perturbators of fuciely and fcourges 
of mankind. 

« It is not eafy to fay, whether the fundamental abfurdity of this doc. 

trine, or the partiality of its aplication, be entitled to the feverett repre- 
henfion. If men are dviven to commit crimes, through a certain moral ne- 
ceility ; other men are compelled, bya timilar necellity, to hate and de{pite 
them’ for their cominifiion. The indiznation of the fufferer is at leaft as na- 
tural as the guilt of him who makes hun fuffer; and the good order of jo. 
ciety would probably be as well preierved, if our fympathies were fome- 
times called forth in behalf of the former. At all events, the fame apology 
wught certainly to be admitted for the wealthy, as for the needy offender. 
They are {ubject alike to the overruling influence of necellity, and equally 
affected by the miferable condition of fociety.” 
_ Of the merit of Dr. Renne!’s discourses on various subjects we really thought 
that there had been but one opinion, till we read the ninth article of te 
Ldinburgh Review. Even the Critic who there labours to leflen their repur 
tation, con{cious, perhaps, that he was determined to contradiél the ge- 
xeral opinion, feels the neceflity of introducing his own remarks, with fone 
petulant oblervations on the elegance of the pulpit; in which he bet:ays 
both a national {pirit, and a mean envy of what he calls the magnificent 
endowments of the Englith clergy. According tohim ‘ Dr. Blair is by tar 
the moft popular writer of fermons within the laft century ;’? though even 
dis merits are not rated high. They are nothing more than plain good fenie, 
and happy application of tcriptu.al quotation, anda clear harmonious fiyle, 
richly tinged with feitptural language! He genevally leaves his readers 
pleated with his judgment, and his juft obfervations on human conduct, 
without ever rifing fo high as to touch the great paflions, or kindle any en- 
thuffafm in favour of viitue!!! 1 

As Dr. Blair is admitted to have poffeffed good sense, we cannot be fuy- 
prized at his not having attempted to kindle enthusiasm; wor thould we have 
confidered him as entitled to the praile which he has jultly obtained, had 
fuch been his object. Our critic, however, is of a different opinion, for 
the kindling of enthufiafm is, ip his efiimaticn, the ze flus ultra of pulpit 
oratory! Hence it is, that in England we cannot boaft of one tolerable 
preacher but Barrow, Taylor, Tillotson, Sherlock, and Atterbury! “The great 
object of modern fermons is to hazard nothing: Their characteriltic is decent 
debility; which alike guards thefe authors from ludicrous errors, and_pre- 
clades them ftriking beauties. LEvery man of ienfe, in taking up an Englith 
fermon, expe to find it a tedious eilay, full of common-place morality ; and 
if the fulfilment of fuch expectations be meritorious, the clergy have cere 
tainly the merit of not difappointing their readers ! !” 

That Barrow and Jeremy Taylor had accurately fiudied human nature, 
and penetrated into the inmoft 1ecefes of the human heart, muft be known 
to every man who has attcutively read their fermons, and then refleded on 
his own paft life and'prefent defires; but in thefe fermons we have never 
been able to trace a fingle effort to excite enthusiasms and from the well 
known chara@ers of their authors, we fhould not fufpéct them of havmg at 
any tine wade {uch an effort, even when addrelling their audience from bas 
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Yit. The author of the Ductor Dubitantium, and of The Liberty of Prophesy 
ing, Was little likely to countenance enthutia‘m, and {till lefs probable is if 
that the mathematical preceptor of Newton became a pathetic declaimer, 
the inilant that he {tepped into a pulpit. 

But what is it which renders all the Englith preachers, with the excep- 
tion of five, fo very contemptible in the opinion of our Scotch Critic? 
Why, 

«Pulpit difcourfes have infenfibly dwindled from fpeaking to reading 3 

a practice, of itfelf, lufficient to ftifle every germ of eloquenve. It is only 
by the firit feelings of the heart, that mankind can be very powerfully af- 
fecied. What can be more ludicrous, than an orator delivering fiale indig- 
nation, and terror of a week old; turning over whole pages of “violent pair 
fions, written out in German pithe gy reading the tropes and apolirophes into 
which he is hurried by the ardour of his mind; and fo aftected at a pre- 
concerted line, and page, that he is unable to proceed any further.’?! 

If theie remarks be not abfolutely impertinent, they tend only to prove 
that no fermon of any value in the pulpit can be fil for publication ; for the 

reatefi fervor and firongeit indignation that were ever delivered from the 
tub of the methodift, muft be much more than a week old before. it can 
find its way through the prefs to the public. Nay they prove, if they prove 
any thing, that the orations of Demotihenes and Tully, which were deli 
vered with fervour, and excited the indignation of letters againii Philip, 
and of Rome again Cataline, cannot now be read without ex bibiting their 
authors in the molt /udicrous and contemptible point of view pollible; and that 
therefore Dr. Blair, and the Engliln preachers, would have acied very. fool- 
ifhly, if, in the fermons which they prepared jor the preis, they had rifen 
fo high as to touch the great paflions, or kindle any enthusiasm in favour of 
virtue’’! ! 

Our critic, however, fends his readers to a fchool where, as orators, 
they may attain to an eminence, to which the Englith ciergy have never 
a! Apired, and which neither Cicero nor Demotihenes was able to reach 

The prejudices of the Englifh nation have proceeded a good deal trom 
their hatred to the French; and becaute shat country is the native soil of ele- 
garce, animation, and grace, a certain patriotic folidity, and yal awkwardness, 
have become the characteristics of this. So that an adventurous preacher is 
afraid of violating the antie it tranquillity of the pulpit; and the audience 
are commonly apt to confider the man who //res them leis than ufual as a 
trifier, Or a charlatan.” 

Is this Critic a Scotch miflionary.or a Jacobin? We had imagined him 
to belong to the Society for Propagating the Golpel at home, till we found 
him thus recommending the French as models of. grace and elegance i in the 
pulpit; but though it is our opinion, that, in the faid fociety, there are 
many Jacobins, it is fo very inconfiftent with its avowed objeét, to praiie 
the eloquence of a Bourdaloue, or a Massillon, that we are. compelled to re- 
linguifh that opinion. Every. thing calcuiated to difcredit the oratory of 
the clergy of Greet Britain and Ireland, may, indeed, be expected, from a 
body of men, whofe objet is tp withdraw the people from the established 
churches; but {uch are the prejudices of the vulgar again{t fofery, and, we 
hope, againti /vance, that they wouid not lifien with patience to the man 
who thould prefer posish to methodistic eloquence, whillt the native good 


fenfe of a well educated Englifiman will always make him turn with dil- 
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guft from the frothy declamations of “ the trifler or charlatan,” who addreffes. 
the pailions, and negle¢is the underftanding. : 

« True elegance,” fays Milton, “ I find to be none but the serzous and 
hearty love of truth; and that whofe mind foever is fully poflefied with a fer- 
vent desire to know good things, and with the deareft charity to infuse the know- 
ledge of them into others, when fuch a man would {peak, his words, like fo 
many nimble and airy fervitors, trip about him at command, and in well 
ordered files, as he could with, fall aptly into their own places.” 

By thts definition of eloquence, if Dr. Rennel’s difcourfes be tried, the 
will be tound to deferve at leaft all the praife, which, in our 13th volume, 
we have beliowed upon them; but our Edinburgh reviewer, determined 
to fink them, as much as he can, in the public eftimation, firft confounds the 
eloquence of the composition of sermons, with the grace and animation of the 
freacher in the pulpit; and then, becaufe he finds not the difcourfes of the 
maiier of the temple, any fervid addrefs to the great Aassions, he pouts upon 
them and their author-a torrent of abufe, though he had previoully affirmed 
that nothing “ can be more ludicrous than turning over whole sages of vio- 
lent paffions, and reading tropes and apoltrophes ! !” 

This, however, is not the only fault of Dr. Rennel’s volume. The critic 
having allowed fome merit to his difcourfe upon the confequences of gaming, 
proceeds in the following ftrain of jacobinical delineation : 

« Having paid this tribute of praife to Dr. Rennel’s firft fermon, we are 
forry (ah! very forry) fo foon to change our eulogium into cenfure, and to 
blame him for having feleéted for publication, {o many fermons touching 
directly and indirectly on the French revolution. We confefs ourlelves 
Jong fince wearied with this kind of difcourfes, befpattered with blood and 
brains, ana ringing eternal changes upon atheifm, canibalifm (cannibalifm), 
and apofiacy.” 

That jacobias fhould long fince have been wearied with difcourfes touch- 
ing direétly or indirectly on the French revolution, is not to be wondered 
at; but as Dr. Rennel publifhed his fermons for the ule of Ciyistiaus, who 
tread a general apoftacy, and are aware that the French revolution has 
been feliowed, by confequences which may fatally affect the religion and 
morals of their lateft poiterity, it will probably appear to every anti-sacobin, 
that he could not have made a more judicious felection. ‘* The betpatter- 
ing with blood and brains,” however, he has Icft to our critic’s models of 
eloquence, the French preachers, who “ rife fo high as to touch the great 
fassions, and ace guilty of nothing fo ludicrous as the delivering of {tale in- 
dignation, and fervour of a week old!” 

“ We are furprifed, continues our judicious reviewer, that Dr. Rennel, 
from among the great number of fubjects which he mutt have difcufled in 

the pulpit, (the intereft in which muit be permanent and univerfal), fhould 
have publithed fuch an empty and frivolous fermon, as that upon the victory 
of Lord Nelfon.” 

Then, good Sir, how greatly muft you be fuprifed at the condu& of 
Queen Etther, and Mordecai the Jew, when they inftituted the fealt of 

_purim, to be kept for ever in memorial of their deliverance, from the de- 
*firu€ion meditated againft the Jc ‘th nation, by Haman the Agagite? 
Nay, we are afraid that your furprife muit extend to the conduét of even 
our Saviour and his apoftles, who have nowhere condemned their country- 
men for celebrating that feaft; though fuch a cclebration, year after year, 


niuft appear to you much more unworthy ofa whole people, than a 
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lithing of a fingle fermon on a fimilar deliycrance of the Britith nation, can 
be unworthy of an individual, however re!pectable for talents or fiation, 
Whether the fermon be flimfy and frivolous, or fuch as we have reprelented 
it, your readers and ours will do well to judge for themilelves. 


(To be continued. ) 
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LAW RESPECTING TWE EsTABLISMENT OF LECTURESHIPS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

[* your laft number (Appendix to Vol. XIV. p. 531.) a correfpondent 

obferves, that much of the mifchief proceeding from “ Evening lec- 
turefhips and firange preachers, ar:fes from the laxnefs of incumbents, who 
fuffer their parifhioners to thraft whom they pleafe into their pulpits.” 
The charge is in many inftances true; but this mifchief in fact arifes ia 
moft from ignorance of the law on this fubje&, and becaute timid and 
cautious incumbents are fearful of involving themfelves in legal difputes, 
not being fatisfied of the grounds upon which they may refiit thefe im- 
pudent iniruders. It is proper that the clergy fhould know that it is now 
fettled Jaw that no perion can at this day ingratt a leGturefhip on any 
church at his option and by compulfion. A lecturefhip which will give a 
right to the ufe of the pulpit muft have a legal commencement by imme- 
morial cuftom, or by act of Parliament. ‘This bas been decided lately in 
an unfuccefsful attempt to compel the Bifhop of Exeter to licenfe a lees 
turer in Devonthire. Any one who withes to be more particularly in- 
formed upon the fubject, may fee the cafe reported in 2 Katt’s R. 402. in 
which the judges only repeat the law as pronounced and eftablithed by 
Lord: Kenyon, Lord Mansfield, and other great judges, their predeceiiors. 
But there is another point which it were well incumbenis fhould attead 
to. Where a leéturer is licenfed, he has a right to ufe the pulpit at ftated 
times; but he cannot delegate this right to others, and if he fhould attempt 
it, the incumbent may, and in duty ought, to prevent any firanger thus 
offered to be obtruded on him ufing his pulpit. The lecturer haviag a 
fpecial right in a limited fenie, muft ufe that right ftri€tly as it is given, 
without encroachment of the incumbent’s general right; and wherever 
a lefturefhip is legally ingrafted on a church, this {pecial right of the 
leGurer to ufe the pulpit, is wholly perfonal to himfelf, and not transferable 
by him to any other. Knowing that many refpeGtable and con{cientioas 
clergymen have had doubts on the fubjeét, with the beft intentions of a@-- 
ing for the good of the Church, and in full execution of their duty, where 
‘they might be fure that they were aGing in conformity with law, [ think 
that by giving fome notice to this effeét in your mott ufeful and Patriotic 
Review to the Clergy in general, you may relieve good and zealous men 
from {uch doubts, and confer an additional obligation on the public by 
hel;ing to put a fiop, in this inftance at leaft, to theprogrefs of that mo 
alarming evil, Itinerant Preaching. 

June, 2, 1803, LAICUS: 


P.S. It would be better for the public if the 50th and 52nd canons were 
more enforced, 


Ceom- 
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Criticar Censistency!!! 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SiR, 
OOKING into the Critical Review for Auguft, which I do, when- 
ever it falls into my hands without purchale, on the principle of Fus 
est et ah hosté doceri, 1 was very much aiionifhed to read their review of a 
very well told and rrve Story, intituled, “ Lioncel; or, the Emigrant.” 
But after commending the produétion as intere ting, affecting, pathetic, &c. 
would you believe it, that it alio received particular approbation on ac- 
count of its demonftrating ftill further “ rae ENORMITIES OF REVOLU- 
TIONISTS, AND WE WILL ADD, IF ADDITION WERE NECBSSARY, TO 
THE DETESTATION, WHICH EVERY ONE MUST FEEL OF FRENCH 
PRINCIPLES AND FRENCH PRACTISES.” 1 can only fay, go on and 
profper, you have already worked wonders. 
LIONCEL., 
London, Sept. 3, 1803. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





OUR readers will be happy to learn that the Editots of the Church 
man’s Remembrancer, proceeding in their excellent undertaking, are about 
to prefent the public with a republication. of the vaiuable Treatile of the 
learned Waterland on Juftification. 

We have much pleafure in announcing ‘o our Readers, that a Collection 
of Songs, amufing and inftrudtive, are about to be publithed under the 
infpection of Profefior Hague, the defign of which is at, once, to promote 
and to regulate the feftivity which prevails at the HKarveft Home and the 
Friendly Society. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THOSE favours of our Correfpondents which for want of room in 


this Month’s Number have been necelflarily omitted, fhall have early 
infertion, 











